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REPORT, &c. 



STATE OP NEW-YORK, 
Secretary's Office, 

Albany, 6lh January, 1836. 

TO THE LEGISLATURE. 

The Secretary of Stale, in pursuance of the requirements of 
the second Title of the fifteenth Chapter of Part First of the Re- 
vised Statutes, has the honor to submit, in his capacity of Super- 
intendent of Common Schools, the following 

REPORT: 

^ I. THE CONDITION OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The whole number of organized counties in the Stat€ is fifty- 
five, and the number of towns and wards eight hundred and forty- 
two. The annual reports of the commissioners of common schools 
of' all the towns, and the reports of the clerks of all the counties, 
have been made as required by law. The table hereto annexed, 
marked A, exhibits an abstract of these reports, and the table 
marked B contains the same matter in a condensed shape. 

It will appear by the latter that there were, on the last day of 
December, 1834, ten thousand one hundred and thirty-two orga- 
nized school districts in the State, from nine thousand six hundred 
and seventy-six of which annual reports have been made to the 
commissioners of common schools. In the counties of Richmond. 
Seneca and Yates, every school district has reported; in Colum- 
bia and Schenectady, aUbut one; in Albany, Kings, Otsego. and 
Rockland, all but two; in Cayuga, Cortland, Madison and Scho- 
harie, all but three; and in Greene, Lewis, Livingston, Montgo- 
mery, Orleans, Putnam and Wayne, all but four. 

In all the districts from which reports have been received, 
schools have been kept during the year 1834 an average period of 
eight months. 
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The 'whole number of children over five and under sixteen years 
of age, residing^ on the last day of December, 1834^ in the school 
districts, from which reports have been received, was five hundred 
and forty-three thousand and eighty-five, and the whole number of 
children who had attended school during the year 1834 in the same^ 
districts, was five hundred and forty-one thousand four hundred 
and one. It is proper to state that the reports from the school dis- 
tricts do not show the whole length of time during which each 
«hild has attended school. They show only how long the schools 
have been kept open, and how many children have received more 
or less instruction. 

During the year 1834, two hundred and sixty-seven new dis- 
tricts were formed. In 1831, there were six hundred and fifty- 
sine districts which made no reports; in 1832, five hundred and 
eighty-three; in 1833, four hundred and seventy-three; and ift 
1834, only four hundred and fifty-six. 

The number of children who were instructed during a portion 
of the year 1834, in the districts from which reports have been 
received, is ten thousand one hundred and sixty-one more than in 
1833; and the increase in the number of chiWren over five and 
under sixteen years of age, enumerated as residing in the same dis- 
tricts, is nine thousand and eighty-three. 

The following table, which has been presented in the three last 
annual reports of the Superintendent, shows the proportion which 
the number of children receiving instruction bears to the whole 
number enumerated as residing in the several school districts. In 
consequence of a change in the provision of law on that subject, 
the number of children over five and under sixteen years of age 
has been enumerated since the year 1830; whereas before that 
time the enumeration included only those over five and under fif- 
teen years of age. 



Excess of diildren taught over those between 
5 and 15 years of age. 



Excess of children between 5 and IG years of 
age ov6r those taught. 



Report of 1826, 18,189 

1827, 16,206 

1828, 17,804 

1829, 11,775 

J830, 4,437 



a 
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Report of 1831, 1,083 

« 1832, 7,428 

" 1833, 15,581 

, " 1834, 13,025 

« 1835, 7,803 

" 1836, 14,587 
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In this table, neither the city of Albany nor the city of New- 
Yorit is included. In the latter, the children between five and six- 
teen years of age are not required to be enumerated, and as the 
former was not included in the table during the first five years, it 
has been excluded since. 

In the three last annual reports of the Superintendent, the va- 
riation in the proportion which the number of children receiving 
instruction bears to the number enumerated during the two peri- 
ods exhibited in opposite columns in the above table, was fully ex- 
plained. As was stated in the last annual report, it is believed 
that the reports from the school districts are as nearly accurate as 
they can be made. The number of children receiving instruction 
in different years must be expected to vary; but, as will be per- 
ceived by the above table, the excess of children between the 
ages of five and sixteen years, over the number receiving instruc- 
tion, has not, during the last five years, much exceeded fifteen or 
fallen below seven thousand, in any one year. 

It should be borne in mind that the number of children attend- 
ing the common schools in some counties is much less than the 
whole number between five and sixteen years of age. In these 
counties there are usually a large number of academies and private 
schools, in which a very considerable portion of the children are 
instructed. These cases occur almost exclusivelv in sections of 
the State which have been long settled, and in which property is 
more unequally distributed than in other sections where fewer pri- 
vate schools are supported. To illustrate this position by an ex- 
ample: the two counties of Cortland and Queens are, according 
to the recent enumeration, nearly equal in population. In the for- 
mer county, the number of children attending the<;ommon schools 
in 1834, in the districts from which reports were received, was 
eight thousand, five hundred and sixty-two, and the number be- 
tween five and sixteen years of age, was seven thousand three 
hundred and fifteen, making an excess of twelve hundred and for- 
ty-seven children receiving instruction in the common schools 
over the whole number between the ages referred to residing 
in the same districts. In Queens county, on the other hand, the 
number of children between the ages of five and sixteen years, 
in 1834, enumerated as residing in the districts from which re* 
ports were received, was six thousand one hundred and two, and 
the number receiving instruction was but three thousand two hun- 
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dred and forty-four, making an excess of two thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-eight in the number between the ages referred to 
over the number attending the common schools. If the proportion 
of the latter to the number between five and sixteen years of age 
in Queens county were the same as in Cortland, there would hare 
been eight thousand nine hundred and two children attending the 
common schools in the former county, instead of three thousand 
two hundred and forty-four. The same cause which produces this 
inequality renders it necessary to organize school districts with 
greater areas in one case than in the other, in order to bring into 
the schools a sufficient number of children to support them by their 
contributions to the payment of the teacher's wages. Thus the 
county of Cortland, with 24,168 inhabitants, and an area of 500 
square miles, has 168 school districts; whereas the county of 
Queens, with 25,130 inhabitants, and an area of 396 square miles 
has but 77 school districts. If the school districts in Queens bore 
to its population and territorial extent the same relation as the dis- 
tricts in Cortland to its inhabitants and area, the number would be 
151 instead of 77. The average area of the school districts in 
Queens exceeds five square miles, whereas in Cortland the ave- 
rage area is less than three. In the former, many districts must 
have an area less than the average, and others must consequently 
have an area exceeding it, so that in some cases children must be 
so far from school as to be precluded from attending it, by the in- 
convenience of going to so great a distance. This inconvenience, 
when it bears on a neighborhood, leads to the establishment of a 
private school, which is often continued from year to year. In 
such cases the school district must be enlarged in order to bring in 
an additional number of scholars, or the school will sometimes be 
discontinued for want of a sufficient number of children to support 
it. Thus the natural tendency of private schools is to increase 
with a force proportioned to their multiplication. It follows, and 
indeed it must be obvious on the slightest consideration, that schools 
are prosperous in proportion as their territorial extent, and the 
number of children attending them are such as neither to crowd 
them too much on the one hand, or on the other, to subject the 
children to the necessity of travelling to an inconvenient distance. 
Whenever either of these inconveniences occur to such an extent 
as to affect a considerable number of persons, the establishment of 
a private school usually follows, and the common school suffers in 
proportion to the amount of the support thus withdrawn from it. 
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The formation and alteration of school districts eonstitute, therefore^ 
one of the most delicate duties connected with the administration of 
the common school system. This duty is very properly confided 
to the commissioners of common schools in each town, who, from 
Iheir familiar knowledge of all that concerns the several districts, 
within their jurisdiction, are, as a general rule, well qualified to de- 
termine such questions for the best good of the parties concerned, 
while the right of appeal to the Superintendent of Common Schools^ 
ensures the revision of every case of doubtful propriety, by a tri- 
bunal at a distance from the field of controversy, and therefore not 
likely to be reached. by local influences* 

The number of children attending the common schools, compar- 
ed with the number of districts, from which reports have been re- 
ceived, gives an average of about fifty-siJc children to each dis- 
trict. This is as large a number as can be advantageously attend-^ 
ed to, by a single teacher. In a few districts two teachei-s are 
employed, but these cases are rare, and the average number of 
children annually instructed by each' teacher is at least fifty. As 
the whole number of children are not every day in attendance the 
classes will average something less. Upon the whole, the num- 
ber of children in proportion to the number of districts may be con- 
sidered about what it should be. 

In twenty-four counties, the number of children receiving in- 
struction in the common schools, etceeds the whole number be- 
tween five and sixteen years of age. These counties are without 
exception in the interior of the State. In cities and large villages 
and in their neighborhood, private schools abound, and in every 
county in the State containing a city, the number of children at- 
tending the common schools, falls short of the number between five 
and sixteen years of age. If, however, the whole number of chil- 
dren attending private schools in cities could be ascertained, the 
number of children wholly deprived of the benefits of instruction, 
would, it is believed, be smaller than is generally supposed. 

Deducting from the annexed table marked A, all the cities in 
the State, and the whole number of children actually attending the 
common schools is only about two thousand less than the number 
between five and sixteen years of age. The whole of this number 
may be safely considered as attending private schools in villages, 
in addition to many others under the age of five years. 
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Under any view of the subject, it is reasonable to believe, that 
in the common schools, private schools and academics, the num« 
ber of children actually receiving instruction is equal to the whole 
number between five and sixteen years of age. 

In the county of Genesee, more than twenty thousand children 
have attended the common schools during the year reported; in 
Oneida, more than nineteen thousand; in Jefferson, Onondaga and 
Otsego, more thitQ seventeen thousand; in Monroe, more than six-* 
teen thousand; in Cayuga and Chautauque, more than fifteen thou- 
sand; and, including these counties, there are twenty-seven, in 
which more than ten thousand children have been instructed in the 
common schools* 

In the county of Oneida, there are three hundred and sixty 
school districts; in Genesee, three hundred and forty-four; in Ot- 
sego, three hundred and twenty-two; in seven counties, including 
the foregoing, more than three hundred; in thirteen counties, more 
than two hundred and fifty; and in twenty^five counties more than 
two hundred. 

In each of fifteen towns, more than fifteen hundred children 
have been instructed in the common schools; and in one hundred 
and twenty-four towns more than one thousand. 

The average^ number of organized school districts to each town 
is twelve and a fraction. 

In each of eleven towns, there are thirty or more organized 
school districts; in each of twenty-five towns, twenty-five or more; 
and in ninety towns, twenty or more. 

The gradual progress of the common school system, from the 
year 1816 to the present time, will be seen by a reference to the 
accompanying paper marked G. 

A copy of the report of the public school society of the city of 
New-York is annexed, and marked G. The whole number of 
schools is reported under the head of districts, although several of 
these schools are kept in the same building; and in the number of 
children who have received instruction, are included all who have 
been instructed during any portion of the year. Heretofore, the 
district schools only have been reported as districts, and the ave-^ 
rage number of children, who have been instructed during the 
whole year, has been returned as the whole number taughu 
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II. ESTIMATES AND EXPENDITURES OP THE SCHOOL 

MONEYS. 

By the reports of the commissioners of common schools, it ap- 
pears that the sum of $314,749.36 was paid by them to the trus- 
tees of school districts in their respective towns, in April, 1835. 
The amount of public money expended by the trustees in the year 
1834, for the payment of the wages of teachers, was $312,181 ,20; 
of which sum $100^000 was received from the Common School 
Fund, $193,560.28 was levied by taxation on the property of the 
inhabitants of the several towns and cities in the State; and $18,- 
620.92 was derived from the local funds belonging to particular 
towns. 

The amount paid during the sana« period for teachers^ wages, 
besides the above amount of public money, was $419,878.69, and 
exceeds by the sum of $21,741.65, the amount paid for teachers' 
wages, besides public money, in the year 1 833. The whole amount 
paid for teachers' wages ia 1834, was $732,059.89^ excepting a 
few thousand dollars expended in the city of New- York for school 
houses, by the public school Society* 

The whole amount, therefore, expended for teaohers' wages in 
1834, exceeds the amount so expended m 1833, by the sum of 
$17,768.92. 

During the year ending the 30th September, 1835, the receipts 
into the treasury on account of the revenue of the Common School 
Fund, amounted to $134,006.40. By reference to the last annu- 
al report of the Superintendent, it will appear that the revenue of 
the fund, for two years, fell short of the sum of $100,000 annu- 
ally appropriated to thie use of common schools, and that the de- 
ficiency was supplied out of receipts on account of revenue belonging 
to subsequent years, but paid in before the day on which the sum 
first mentioned was distributed to the schools. In this manner an 
actual charge accrued in the two years, 1831 and 1832, upon the 
revenue of the fund, anrK>unting to $25,907*02. This deficiency^ 
the cause of which has^ been fully explained in the reports of the 
Superintendent, was reduced in 1833 and 1834, by the excess of 
revenue for those years, to $12,362.09. The revenue of the pre- 
sent year, after setting apart $100,000 for the common schools, 
fleets this balance^ And leaver on haad the sum of $21y624»31. 

[A)ssem. No, 6,] ? 
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Under the provisions of section 2, title 4, page 196, 1st vol. of 
the Revised Statutes, the sum of twenty thousand dollars would 
be added to the sum of one hundred thousand dollars which has 
been for several years distributed to the common schools, and in- 
cluded in the distribution to be made in February next, if the 
amount received last year could be justly regarded as the reve- 
nue of that year. From the terms of the section referred to, it 
is apparent that the Legislature intended an additional sum of ten 
thousand dollars to be distributed to the common schools when- 
ever the permanent revenue of the School Fund should be increas- 
ed to that amount. It could hardly have been intended to include 
cases in which an extraordinary sum had been received in any one 
year on account of revenue, in consequence of a deficiency in the 
payments of preceding years. The excess of payments in the 
year 1834, above the annual interest of the fund, is of this charac- 
ter; and it is by no means unlikely that the payments next year 
may fall short of the actual income of the fund. Indeed the Comp- 
troller has not ventured to estimate the revenue at more than 
$110,400. It will be perceived that there is on the page contain- 
ing this provision of the Revised Statutes, a reference to the laws 
of 1819, page 187, section 3, for its or'gin. By the law refer- 
red to, it was provided that whenever the annual revenue of the 
fund should amount to ten thousand dollars more than the sum 
then last distributed, the ten thousand dollars should be added to 
the latter, and the whole amount should be thereafter distributed 
to the common schools. This provision was designed to meet a 
permanent increase of the revenue of the fund, and the existing 
provisions of the Revised Statutes are obviously intended to con- 
form to it, excepting in some verbal alterations. It would, in- 
deed, be exceedingly undesirable to the schools themselves to have 
the annual amount they receive distributed among them on a diffe- 
rent principle. The arrangements of school districts are made with 
reference to a certain sum, on which they always calculate with con- 
fidence; and the consequence could not be otherwise than inconve- 
nient, if in any one year the amount apportioned should fall short 
of the sum received during the previous year. The intention of 
the law appears to have been to guard against such a result by 
providing for the distribution of an increased sum, only when the 
permanent revenue should be equal to it. If this view of the sub- 
ject be just, a distribution of more than one hundred and ten thou- 
sand dollars would be unauthorized, although the receipts on ac-> 
count of the revenue during the year 1835 exceeded that amount; 
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fer the fund without a further augmentation of its capital, cannot 
yield as now invested, more than about 8112,000. But for rea- 
sons which will be*explained, it is deemed advisable not to distri- 
bute more than the usual amount, ($100,000J until the next year. 
Although the average income of the fund may for a series of 
years, be calculated with confidence to be equal to $112,000, it 
may in some years fall short of that amount. About two-thirds 
of the entire capital consists of bonds from individuals for lands 
sold or for loans of money; and although the securities are entire- 
ly safe, the interest is not always promptly paid. In seasons of. 
pecuniary pressure or public calamity, the influence of the ge- 
neral depression is almost always felt in a diminution of the 
amount of income derived from these securities. In the year 
1832, although the income which accrued on the fund amounted 
to more than $102,000, the actual receipts on account of revenue 
were less than 894,000, a deficiency occasioned by the prevalence 
of cholera during about three months of the year. Whenever 
such deficiencies occur, they must either be supplied by drawing 
on the General Fund, or by anticipating the revenue of succeed- 
ing years. As the General Fund is exhausted, this resource may 
be considered as extinguished, and hereafter the resort in every 
such case must be to the revenue of succeeding years to supply 
the deficiency. Although, as has been stated, the aggregate re- 
ceipts for a series of years may be expected to equal the amount 
of revenue accruing during those years, yet it may be convenient 
for the reason above assigned, to have, on commencing the distri- 
bution of an increased sum, an excess on hand to meet deficien- 
cies in any particular year. For want of such an excess, the sum 
of 881,853-10 has been from time to time drawn from the gene- 
ral Fund for that purpose. 

But independently of any consideration of this sort, there is a 
strong reason on the score of equity for postponing the increased 
distribution to the next year. During the last year, an enumera- 
tion has been made of the inhabitants of the State. On the basis 
of this enumeration, a new apportionment of school moneys is to 
be made by the Superintendent, by virtue of the requirements of 
sections 2 and 3, Revised Statutes, vol. 1, page 467. The last sec- 
tion has been amended, so as to make the apportionment through- 
out the State conform to the ratio of population. Although the 
enumeration of the inhabitants of the State is compflete, the re- 
turns are not due until the 12th of the present month. The ap- 
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portioDment is a work of considerable labonr, and it will be diffi-^ 
cult, if not impossible, to complete it by the 1st of February, the* 
day on which the school moneys are payable to the counties. If 
an increased sum were to be distributed on the basis of the exist- 
ing apportionment, its injustice may be seen from the iolk>wing 
statement: The county of Washington appears by the recent 
etiumeration, to contain 39,326 inhabitants, and the county of 
Chautauque 43,869. If an additional sum of 91 0,000 were to be 
distributed on the basis of the apportionment now in force, Wash- 
ington county would receive 92,442 .24, and Chautauque $1,986. 17; 
whereas, if it were to be distributed according to the ratio of their 
inhabitants as recently ascertained, without reference to the popu- 
lation of other counties, Washington county would receive #2,- 
253.74, and Chautauque $^2,519.87. Thus, if the increased dis- 
tribution were to be made on the basis of the existing apportion- 
ment, the former county would receive $188.50 more, and the 
latter 8533.70 less, than they are severally entitled to. These 
sums may be somewhat varied, when the population of the two 
counties is considered in connexion with that of the whole State; 
but the proportion between them will remain the same. The same 
inequality will exist, if the sum of one hundred thousand dollars 
is distributed, without a new apportionment; but this is inevitable^ 
and it will only be aggravated by distributing a larger sum. Coun- 
ties might be taken for a comparison, between which the inequality 
-Would be still greater than in the case above stated; but it \3 suffi- 
ciently so in this case to show distinctly the reason why there 
should be, 6n the score of equity, a postponement of the increased 
distribution, until a new apportionment can be made. 

During the year ending on the 30th September, 1835, the ca- 
pital of the common school fund has been increased by the sum 
of $83,869.94, as will be more particularly shown. The annex- 
ed table marked F. exhibits the progress of the fund from the 
year 1806 to the present time. Since the adoption of the amend- 
ed constitution of this State, in the year 1823, the fund has been 
gradually augmented by sales of lands, which were then unap- 
propriated, and which were inviolably pledged by that instru- 
ment to the support of common schools. In the year 1828 it was 
further augmented by a direct transfer of $133,000 from the gene- 
ral fund, and by a portion of the premium on the stock loaned to 
the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company. There have also been 
additions from other sources in different years* When the amende 
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ed constitution went into operation, the capital of the fund amoutit- 
ed to $1,155,827.40. Since that time, the augmentations have 
amounted to $719,364.81. The only loss sustained during the 
same period, from 1823 to 1836, was in the year 1830, by the 
failure of the Middle District Bank. The amount of the loss was 
^0,000, but as there were considerable sales of lands during the 
year, the actual diminution of the productive, capital of the fund 
was but $23,547.56. The aggregate increase of the capital since 
1823, gives an average increase per annum of #55,335 .71. 

There is still a considerable quantity of unsold lands belonging 
to the capital of the fund. They lie principally in the fourth Se- 
nate district, and are generally broken, and difficult of access for 
want of improvements in the surrounding counties. A good deal 
of attention has recently been attracted to them, and they are 
likely to find purchasers at prices bearing a fair proportion to their 
real value. 

The opinion has been several times expressed in the reports of 
the Superintendent, that a school fund so large as to admit of a 
distribution of money to the common schools in any degree ap- 
proaching the amount expended for their support, would be likely 
to be injurious rather than beneficial. A school fund can only be 
useful when its revenue is sufficient, and no more than sufficient, 
to operate as an inducement to the inhabitants of school districts 
to contribute liberally to their support. When it is so great as to 
relieve the inhabitants from "the necessity of providing funds to 
supply deficiencies, it has the efiect of placing their minds at ease, 
and diverting them from a vigilant inspection of the aflfairs of the 
district. When the sum of $100,000 was first distributed to the 
common schools, (in the year 1827) that sum, together with an 
equal amount raised by taxation in the several towns, paid forty- 
six cents and a fraction for every child attending school in that 
year. The same amount now would yield but about thirty-seven 
cents per scholar.^ In the year 1837, the amount distributed from 
the common school fund will be one hundred and ten thousand dol- 
lars. This sum, together with a similar amount to be levied by 
taxation, will, after making an allowance for the increased num- 
ber of children attending the schools, be equal to about forty cents 
per scholar. The average diminution of the amount per scholar, 
in consequence of the increase of population, and the correspond* 
ing increase of the number of children attending school, is about 
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one cent per annum. In the year 1840, therefore, the rate^f distri- 
bution will be again reduced to about thirty-seven cents per scholar. 
This is somewhat lower than is desirable, as in small school dis- 
tricts it amounts to a very inconsiderable sum. If it could be 
maintained a1 forty cents per scholar, it is believed that all the ob- 
jects of the distribution would be effectually attained. It is, from 
the nature of the subject, impossible to fix the exact limit, below 
which a reduction of the sum distributed would cease to operate 
as an inducement to the inhabitants to assume the residue of the 
expense of maintaining the schools, or beyond which its increase 
would render their burdens so light as to create inattention to the 
concerns of the districts. It may however be safely assumed, that 
at any point between forty and fifty cents per scholar, it is not 
probable that either of these evils would be felt; and that its aug- 
mentation above the maximum, on the one hand, or its reduction 
on the other, below the minimum above named, ought to be avoid- 
ed if practicable. 

The actual expense of the common school system may be sta- 
ted as follows. In this estimate, the three first items are estima- 
ted on the basis assumed in former reports. The others are drawn 
from the reports of the commissioners of common schools: 

Interest at 6 per cent on ^2,165,200, invested in 

school-houses, . . • / #129,912 00 

Annual expense of books for 541,401 scholars, at 

50 cents each, 270,700 00 

Fuel for 9,826 school-houses, at #10 each, 98,260 00 

Public money as appears by the returns, 312,181 20 

Amount paid for teachers' wages, besides public 
money, as appears by the returns, 419,878 69 

#1,230,931 89 
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In this amount the expense of repairing school-houses is not in- 
cluded. 

By* reference to the accompanying table, marked .B, it appears 
that public money amounting to the sum of $314,769.36, was dis- 
tributed to the common schools in April, 1835. The amount dis- 
tributed from the Common School Fund is $100,000. The sum 
required by law to be raised on the towns is also #100,000. By 
reference to the table marked H, it will be perceived that the lo- 
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cal funds of the towns have yielded 918,620.92, The additional 
sum of $72,674. 06 is raised by law in the city of New-York, 
and the sum of $1,262.77, in the city of Albany, for common 
school purposes. All these sums make an aggregate of $292,657.75, 
leaving the balance of $22,191 »61, to be accounted for, in order 
to make up the sum of $314,769.36, just mentioned. On exami- 
nation of the reports from the commissioners of common schools, 
it is manifest that this balance must have been raised by taxation^ 
upon the towns, in pursuance of that provision of the Revised Sta- 
tutes, vol. 1, p. 340, which authorizes the inhabitants at their annu- 
al town meeting, to direct such sum to be raised for the support of 
common schools as they may deem necessary, not exceeding the 
amount required by law to be raised in the town for that purpose. 
The following statement will show the number of towns in each 
county, in which such sum has been raised by a vote of the inhabi- 
tants in addition to the amount required to be raised by law. In 
most of the cases the additional sum is equal to the amount receiv- 
ed from the common school fund, so that double that amount is ac- 
tually raised in the towns referred to, and the inhabitants have gone 
to the extent of the authority conferred on them by law to tax 
themselves for the support of common schools. 

Counties. No. towns. 

» 

Columbia, Delaware, Dutchess and Warren, one town each, 4 

Herkimer and Yates, two towns each, 4 

Greene, Ontario and Tompkins, three towns each, 9 

Broome, Clinton, Essex, Madison, Oneida and Onondaga, 

five towns each, 30 

Niagara and Orleans, six towns each, 12 

Lewis, Livingston and Wayne, seven towns each, 21 

Chenango and Monroe, eight towns each, 16 

Franklin and Sullivan, nine towns each, 18 

Genesee and Tioga, ten towns each, 20 

Jefferson and Oswego, twelve towns each, * 24 

Erie, thirteen towns, • 13 

Steuben, sixteen towns, 16 

Allegany and Cattaraugus, nineteen town$ each, 38 

Chautauque, twenty-one towns, • 21 

St, Lawrence, twenty-three towns, , 23 

Whole number of towns, • • • • 260 

In the county of Sullivan, every town has voted an additional 
l»um, equal to the amount required by law to be raised, and in St. 
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Lawrence county, every town but one. In the counties of Alba- 
ny, Cayuga, Cortland, Kings, Montgomery, Orange, Otsego, Put* 
nam, Queens, Rensselaer, Richmond, Rockland, Saratoga, Sche- 
nectady, Schoharie, Seneca, Suffolk, Ulster, Washington and West- 
chester, not a single town has voted an additional sum. 

The whole number of towns and wards in the State, is 842. — 
The number of towns, therefore, which have availed themselves 
of the authority given to them by law to tax their property for the 
support of common schools, to an amount exceeding the sum re- 
quired to be raised on it, is nearly equal to one-third of all the 
towns and wards in the State, and it is more than one third of all 
the towns in the State, the whole number of which is 769. 

It will be percfeived that the great majority of the towns, which 
have thus voluntarily taxed themselves, are in comparatively new 
counties. In many of these towns, the number of inhabitants was 
small, when the last apportionment of school moneys was made, 
and the sum receivedfrom the Common School Fund is inconside- 
rable, compared with the amount received by towns in older coun- 
ties. This fact will explain why the whole amount voted by these 
towns as above stated ($22,191.61,) is much less than one-third 
the amount of the income of the Common School Fund annually 
distributed, although the 'towns referred to are very nearly one- 
third of the whole number of towns and wards in the State. 

The counties, in which not a single town has raised more money 
for the support of the common schools within it, than is required by 
law, are, with a few exceptions, among the oldest and most wealthy 
in the State. In these counties, private schools are most nume- 
rous, and in proportion to the number of the persons who become 
interested in them, will be the difficulty of procuring a vote at the 
annual town meeting to raise an additional sum of money for the 
support of the common schools. Yet the difficulty of supporting the 
common schools is in proportion to the multiplication of private 
schools. As the latter increase, the number of children attending 
the former diminish, and the contributions for tuition become heavi- 
er on the parents of the remainder. . In these counties, therefore, 
an additional sum for the support of the common schools is as 
much, if not more, wanted, than in sections which are compara- 
tively new, and in which, in consequence of the small number of 
private schools, the common schools are attended by a larger nun)? 
ber of children. 
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It is worthy of the cousideratioo of the Legislature, whether 
the sum required by law to be levied 6n the towns, should not be 
once and a half the amount received from the Common School 
Fund^ Such ^ provision would affect those towns only which now 
raise nothing on their taxable property for the support of common 
schools, by vote in town meeting, and wouW not add more thkn 
forty thousand dollars to the amount of the public moneys now dis- 
tributed, as more than one-third of the towns already raise volun* 
tarily more than is required by law. By such a provision, the 
contributions of property would be more equal throughout the 
State; and the public money distributed would be at the rate of 
about forty-seven cents per scholar* The distribution of teti thou- 
sand dollars more from the Common School Fund, would, if such a 
law should be passed, make the additional amount to be raised 
under it, fifteen thousand dollars; but as the number of children 
attending the common schools increase at a rate by which the 
amount of money distributed, is in effect reduced about one cent 
per annum per scholar, the ratio would not exceed forty-eight 
cents per scholar, which is not excessive. 

It is quite probable that in some of the counties, which have vo* 
ted additional sums for the support of common schools, one of the 
motives may have been to reach lands belonging to non-residenls, 
;qind njake them contribute, to the greatest possible extent, to the 
object in view. Certain it is, that in counties where a large quan- 
tity of such lands are found, the greatest number of towns vote 
an additional sum. If this be so in some cases, is it not equitable 
with respect to counties in which there are few such lands, and 
in which there is a backwardness in raising a larger sum than is 
required by law, to make the collection of an additional sum ob- 
ligatory? Such a provision seems no more than just, in order to 
equalize the respective contributions of different counties, and the 
taxation of different classes of property. The measure above pro- 
posed can not be consideredj*easonable, as it contemplates only an A 
addition of one-half to the amount now required by law to be raised, 
whereas in about one-third of the towns, double that amount is 
now levied, as has been already shown. 

III. MANAGEMENT OF THE COMMON SCHOOL FUND. 

During the fiscal year, ending on the 30th September, 1835, the 

receipts of money into the treasury belonging to the capital of the 

fund, by payments of the principal of the loans of 1786, 1792, and 
[Agj$en). No, 6.] 8 
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1806, by first payments on sales of School Fund lands, by payment 
of the principal of bonds for lands, and of the principal of loans 
to counties, and by payment for canal stock, sold to the commis^ 
sioners of the Canal Fupd, amount to the aggregate sum of $289,- 
141 . 04. Of this sum $205,878.89 has been re-invested by a trans* 
fer of bonds and mortgages belonging to the General Fund, and 
830,850 has been loaned to counties as follows : to the county of 
Columbia, $9,000, pursuant to chap. 120 of the laws of 1834, and 
chap. 82 of the laws of 1835; to the county of Yates, $6,250, pur- 
suant to chap. 222 of the laws of 1835; to the county of Herki- 
mer, $2,100, pursuant to chap. 4 of the laws of 1835; to the coun- 
ty of Chautauque, $4,000, pursuant to chap. 47 of the laws of 
1835; to the county of Erie, $2,500, pursuant to chap. 63 of the 
laws of 1835; and to the city of Hudson, $7,000, pursuant to sec 
4 of chap. 120, of the laws of 1835, leaving in the treasury on 
the 30th Sept. 1835, belonging to the capital of the fund, the sum 
of $52,412.15. 

The sum of $100,000 is stated in the table marked A, as hav- 
ing been received into the treasury on account of the capital of the 
fund for canal stock sold, as above mentioned, to the commissioners 
of the Canal Fund. This sale was made in pursuance of the pro- 
visions of the second section of chap. 296 of the laws of 1832. 
The stock transferred was a part of that which was issued by the 
State as a loan to the Hudson and Delaware Canal Company, and 
amounted to one hundred thousand dollars, the transfer being made 
at par. The amount received from the commissioners, was pass- 
ed to the credit of the General Fund, and an equal amount in bonds 
and mortgages transferred from the latter to the School Fund, in 
pursuance of the authority given by chap. 260 of the laws of 1835. 
The stock sold bears an interest of five per cent. The bonds and 
mortgages received from the General Fund by the double operation 
above described, bear an interest of six per cent. The School 
Fund gains, therefore, $1000 per annum on the score of revenue. 

Under the provisions of chap. 260 of the laws of 1835, other 
and extensive changes have been made in the items of which the 
capital of the fund is composed. The object of this act was to 
bring all the bonds and mortgages belonging to the difierent funds 
of the State into the Common School Fund, as recommended in the 
report of the Comptroller, Assembly documents of 1834, No. 5, 
page 33. By virtue of the provisions contained in it, transfers of 
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stock have been made from the School Fund to the Literature Pand, 
the Erie and Champlain canal fund, and the Oswego canal fund, 
amounting in all to $254,950.00. The items, of which the stock 
thus transferred is composed, are as follows: 

Oswego canal stock, • . < ••*•»•••• $127,008 

Stock issued to John Jacob Astor, % 1 • • • w • . . . 3,000 

Stock of the Merchants' Bank, New- York, 124,950 

#254,950 
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The sums transferred to the different funds, are as follows: 

Astor stock. Oswego Merchants' 
canal stk. Bank stock. 

To the Literature Fund, «3,000 $93,851 $124,950 

To the Erie and Champlain canal fund, 27,106 

To the Oswego Canal fund, 6,043 

^^^^m^^mmt^mmtmm» ^HMiMM^a^HM^MHaMWtf wmm^a^Am^^mm^^i^m^m^^ 

Total, .... $3,000 $127,000 $124,950 

From each of these funds, an amount in bonds and mortgages 
equal to the anlount of stock transferred to them respectively, has 
been received in exchange. The Oswego and Astor stock bears 
an interest of five per cent, and the Merchants' Bank has paid in 
dividends at least six per cent. The bonds and mortgages receiv- 
ed in return bear an interest of six per cent, so that the exchange 
may be considered not unfavorable to the Common School Fund, 
although the benefits on either side cannot be reduced to certainty, 
as the incotne on the item of bank stock is not, from the nature of 
the investment, susceptible of being foretold. In any event the 
School Fund cannot be a loser, excepting in the difference of re- 
venue (should there be any difference whatever,) as the fifth sec- 
tion of the act under which these exchanges have been made, re- 
quires that in case of loss to the School Fund, the amount shall 
be repaid out of the General Fund. The interests of the School 
Fund seem, therefore, to be effectually protected. 

It is proper to State that in consequence of the necessity of 
transferring entire bonds on the one hand, and full shares of stock 
on the other, the School Fund has gained in capital $24.65, for 
which it has paid nothing to the other funds. 
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The pnhVic stocks belonging to the School Fund are now wholly 
exchanged for bonds and mortgages; but it has still remaining^ 
•I 05,050 of bank stocks. 

The productive capital of the fund on the 30th September, ] 834, 
amounted to $1,791,321.77. On the SOth September, 1835, it 
amounted to $1,875,191.71; making an increase of $83,869 • 94, 
as will be seen by reference to the annexed table marked D. 

The whole of this increase is derived from sales of land, with 
the exception of $24.65, which has been gained by the fund, in 
the manner above stated, by an exchange of securities with other 
funds. The only actual diminution of the fund is in the sum of 
$281, occasioried by the foreclosure of mortgages, on which there 
has been a failure of payment, and where the premises have been 
bought in for the State. In all such cases the amount of the prin- 
cipal due on the mortgages, is deducted from the productive capi* 
tal of the fund, and is to that amount a diminution for the time 
being. But when the premises are sold again, as almost always 
happens, the consideration of the resale is added to the capital of 
the fund, and is to that amount an increase. The nature of the 
securities is such, that these cases rarely occur, and it may be 
safely calculated that they will amount to nothing more than a 
temporary reduction of the productive capital of the fund. The 
items of which the fund is composed are as follows: $1,098,577 
86 in bonds for lands, bearing an interest of six per cent, with the 
exception of a small portion which bears an interest of seven per 
cent; $176,644.48 in bonds for loans of the capital, all of which 
bear an interest of six and seven per cent; $442,507.22 of balances 
of the loans of 1786, 1792 and 1808, at an average interest of 
six per cent, $105,050 of stock in the Merchants' and Manhattan 
Banks in the city of New-York, on which the annual dividend is 
not less than six per cent, and $52,412.15 in the treasury. These 
items may be seen by reference to the accompanying table mark- 
ed E. 

Of the sum of $147,472.15, added since the last annual report 
to the amount of loans of the capital of the fund, $30,850, as lias 
been already stated in detail, has been loaned to counties. The 
balance, $116,622.15, consists of loans of money, for the repay- 
ment of which bonds have been taken. These bonds were once 
the property of the School Fund, but became the property of the 
General Fund in the progress of the changes, by means of which 
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they are at last restored to the fund to which they originally be- 
longed. 

The gradual consumption of the General Fund for the purpose 
of meeting the ordinary expenses of the government, has afford- 
ed the opportunity of reinvesting such portions of the capital of 
the School Fund as have been paid into the treasury. 

The moneys thus paid have been used for the purposes of the 
General Fund, and an equal amount in bonds and mortgages trans*- 
ferred from the latter to the School Fund in payment. The bonds 
so transferred bear an interest of six per cent, so that the School 
Fund has by this process regularly replaced, at the same rate of 
interest, so much of its capital as has been paid in, on the securi- 
ties of which it consisted. But for this resource, it must have 
happened, that considerable amounts of its capital would have 
been unproductive for a length of time, before suitable objects of 
reinvestment could have been found: and even then they could 
hardly have been made in all cases at six per cent interest. These 
operations have, therefore, been decidedly beneficial to the Com- 
mon School Fund. But as there is now remaining in other funds 
but an inconsiderable amount of bonds and mortgages, the time 
must soon come when the reinvestment of such portions of the 
Common School Fund as are from time to time paid in, will pre- 
sent a question of some importance. Of all the existing resources, 
loans to counties are the most desirable. These loans are made 
at six per cent interest, on the bond of the county, which is a 
complete security for repayment of the sums loaned. But the 
amount required to meet all the demands of the counties is very 
small in comparisQn with the sums paid into the treasury on ac- 
count of the capital of the fund. During the fiscal year, 1835, the 
siim of $30,850 was loaned to counties, while during the same pe- 
riod the sum of $189,141 .04 was paid into the treasury on account 
of the capital of the fund, besides the sum of $100,000 received 
from the Commissioners of the Canal Fund for sale of canal stock, 
which is, however, not to be deemed an ordinary payment. The 
amount paid last year on account of capital, was unusually large, 
and such a case is not perhaps likely to occur again for many years. 
The season was exceedingly prosperous, and the great abundance 
of money and the high price of almost all the products of industry, 
enabled individuals to reduce to an unusual extent the amount of 
their pecuniary obligations. Thus the School Fund, in common 
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M^ith dl other creditors, has received an extraordiary amount of 
payments on its capital. So great an amount cannot be reasona- 
bly expected again: and it is probable that loans to counties, and 
the remaining bonds and mortgages belonging to other funds, may 
during the next two years furnish all the necessary objects of 
investment required by the School Fund. 

So long as the productive capital of the school fund continues 
invested as at present, it is safe to calculate that it will yield an 
annual revenue of 81 12,000. The sum of 81 10,000 may, therefore, 
be hereafter annually distributed to the common schools. As there 
is still a considerable quantity of lands belonging to the fund which 
are unsold, but which will probably be disposed of within a short 
period, it may be anticipated that the productive capital will be 
increased to two millions of dollars, from that source. Should the 
whole amount continue to be as well invested, the revenue will 
amount to $120,000. But unless some new resource is found, so 
favorable an arrangement cannot be expected. It may, however, 
be calculated with confidence, that the fund will, for many years 
to come, yield in revenue at least one hundred and ten thousand 
dollars. Whether it will continue to yield permanently, so large 
an income, must, as has been already said, depend on the opportu- 
nities of making favorable re-investments of its capital as it is paid 
in. Loans on public credit for long periods of time, are usually 
made at 5 per cent interest; and even at that rate, if the stock is 
not payable in less than 15 or 20 years, it will command a premium 
when the money market is not straitened, which reduces the actu- 
al rate of interest to less than 4 per cent. There are occasions 
when investments in public stocks can be made on more favorable 
terms, but they do not always occur when they are wanted, and 
there is some danger that, as time advances, there may be a diffi- 
culty in keeping the capital of the common school fund so invest- 
ed as to yield a permanent income of one hundred and ten thou- 
sand dollars, unless some new objects of investment should be pre- 
sented. Such a possibility renders it of the greatest importance 
that the sum of one hundred and ten thousand dollars should not 
be exceeded in making an annual distribution for the support of the 
common schools, if the revenue in any one year should exceed that 
amount by the sum of ten thousand dollars; and it may be impor- 
tant that the augmentation of the sum now distributed, should be 
made when there is an excess in the treasury, in order to guard 
against the inconvenience, either of supplying a deficiency from 
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the General Fund, as may be done, under the provisions of section 
17, page 193, 1st vol. of the Revised Statutes, or of meeting it, as 
was done in the years 1831, 1832, 1833 and 1834, by aniicipating 
the income of a subsequent year. 

IV. ORGANIZATION OP THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

It has been stated in the two last annual reports of the Superin- 
tendent, that the organization of the common schools, and the ad- 
ministration of the system in all matters, external to the schools 
themselves, by the officers of towns and school districts having a 
supervision over them, are brought to as great a degree of order 
and regularity as it is reasonable to expect under any circumstan* 
ces. The commissioners of common schools of all the towns in 
the State, have made their reports as required by law. In the 
town of Pclham, in Westchester county, no school has been kept 
during"Yfie*Iast year. This town was organized in the year 1788, 
and includes the ancient manor of Pelham, which is of very limit- 
ed dimensions. In the year 1835, it had but 255 inhabitants; and 
the whole town constitutes one school district, in which, for some 
cause not explained, there was no school in the year 1834. The 
report from that town simply sjtates the fact without assigning ihe 
reason. 

The common school system in this State has attracted much at- 
tention in other States, and indqed, in other countries. Yet its 
organization has not always been clearly understood by those who 
have viewed it at a distance, nor have the principles, which enter 
into the administration of its affiiirs, always been justly appre- 
hended. In both these respects, it may present, upon a closer 
inspection, a different aspect. It is possible that some of those 
who have constant opportunities of noticing it, have not always 
the most accurate conception either of the theoretical considera- 
tions which belong to the subject, or of the moral influences which 
so largely contribute to continue the system in force. On all these 
points, correct views are extremely desirable. Without them, in- 
deed, it is impossible justly to appreciate its excellencies or to de- 
vise the proper remedies for its acknowledged defects. 

It is proposed to present in this report a general view of the 
operation of the system, in as brief a manner as is consistent with 
a correct comprehension of its various, and in some degree, com- 
ple^ relations ; indicating as far as possible, the particulars in 
which the results obtained have fallen short of the objects contem- 
plated in its institution. 
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Expenses. 

Although the Common School Fund amounts to nearly two mil- 
lions of dollars, and yields an annual income of more than one 
hundred thousand dollars, it pays but a very small proportion of 
the expenses of the common schools. 

The expenditures in a school district, embrace three classes of 
objects: 

1. The compensation of teachers. 

2. The construction of school-houses and supplying them with ne-» 
cessary appendages and fuel, 

3. The purchase of school books. 

The two first classes of objects are provided for by law, so far 
as to authorize or direct the necessary funds to be pr^uri^i?^; and 
the third is left entirely to voluntary contribution. 

1. The compensation of teachers. The sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars is annually distributed to the school districts from 
the Common School Fund, and is appropriated to the compensa- 
tion of teachers, who have been inspected by the proper authori-» 
ty and received a certificate of qualification. The board of supervi- 
sors in each county arc required to cause to be levied, by tax, on 
each town, a sum equal to that, which such town receives from the 
Common School Fund as its quota of the annual income. The sum 
thus levied, is also appropriated to the payment of the wages of 
teachers qualified according to law. The inhabitants of each town 
have authority to vote, at their annual town meeting, an additional 
sum, not exceeding the amount directed to be raised therein by 
the supervisors; or in other words, not exceeding its quota of the 
income of the Common School Fund. Thus each town is annual- 
ly taxed to an amount, equal to the sum it receives from the Com- 
mon School Fund, and it may by its own voluntary act, be taxed 
twice that amount. 

These sums are paid to the Commissioners of Common Schools 
in each town, who distribute them among the school districts with- 
in their jurisdiction, according to the number of children in each 
district over five and under sixteen years of age. Several towns 
have local funds, the income of which is also paid into the hands fb 
of the Commissioners, for distribution with the other schooh^mo- CvSg^ 
nies, and is also appropriated to the compepsation of qualified 
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teachers by force of a provision of law, whicli requires all mofieys 
paid by the commissioners to school districts to be so applied^ 

The amount of money derived from these «everal sources in 
1834, was as follows: 

From the Common School Fund, 8100,000 00 

By taxation, 193,560 28 

From town funds, 18,620 92 

9312,181 20 

This sum is not all paid for teachers' wages, and it is less than 
half of the amount paid for that object in 1834, 

As has been observed in another part of this report, the sum of 
#72,674,06 is raised by tax in the city of New- York, and the sum 
of $1,262.77 in the city of Albany, for common school purposes, 
in addition to the amount required to be raised to meet their re^ 
pective quotas of the Common School Fund, Of these two sums, 
about $50,000 is expended on school-houses, and should, there^ 
fore, be deducted from the above sum of $312,181.20, in order to 
obtain the precise amount of public money, paid for teachers^ wa« 
ges, which will be $262,181.20. 

In 1834, the whole amount reported as expended for the object 
last mentioned, was $682,059.89, from which deducting the above 
sum of $262,181.20, the balance is $419,878.69. 

This balance is raised by rate-bills as follows: At the expiration 
of es^ch term in a school district, the trustees pay the teacher so 
much of the school moneys, as is appropriated to that term by 
vote of the inhabitants of the district at their annual meeting, and 
the residue of his wages for the term is collected of all, who have 
sent children to school in proportion to the number of days their 
children have attended. Indigent persons may be exempted by the 
trustees from paying any part of the rate-bill; so that the compen^ 
sation of the teacher for the term, excepting so much of it, as is 
provided for by the public money, is paid by such of the patrons of 
the school as are of sufficient ability to pay any thing. 

It is proper to add that parents may, if they please, pay direct* 
ly to the teacher the amount due from them. In this case, the 
amount so paid is not included in the rate-bill, and the fees of the 
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collector, tfrbo is allowed 5 per cent on all moneys collected by 
him, is saved by the person or persons making such payment. 

These provisions constitute the entire law for the compensation 
of teachers. They, are founded upon the principle, that the in^ 
come of the Common School Fund, with an equal amount raised 
by taxation, and such further sum not exceeding that amount, as 
rtiay be voted by the inhabitants of towns, shall be appropriated 
exclusively to that object; and that the residue shall be provided 
by those, whose children have the benefit of instruction. 

This rule is, as respects the pecuniary ability of the contribu- 
tors, often unequal. Thus, a man worth one thousand dollars, 
who sends four children to school, pays four times as much as a 
man worth ten thousand dollars, who sends only one child to 
school; but, on the other hand, the compensation of teachers is 
but a part of the expense of the common school system, and, as 
will be seen hereafter, property is very largely taxed for other 
objects. 

i. The construction of school-houses, and supplying them with ne^ 

cessary fuel and appendages. 

The whole expense of purchasing a jot, building a school-house, 
and furnishing it with a few indispensable articles, as a stove, wa- 
ter-pail, broom, wood-house, &c. is paid by the taxable property 
of each. school district. But no tax for these objects can be levi- 
ed unless it is voted at a regular meeting of the inhabitants, by a 
majority of the persons present. The tax having been voted in 
the manner required by law, it is assessed upon the persons resid- 
ing in the district, according to their taxable property, as ascer- 
tained by the roll made by the town assessors for town and coun- 
ty purposes. If a tax for fuel is not voted, it is furnished by the 
persons sending children to school, in proportion to the number of 
days of attendance. But if any one neglects on the request of 
the trustees, to furnish his quota, they are authorized to provide 
it for him, and charge the amount against him for collection in the 
rate bill. 

The expense of this part of the system is defrayed by a tax on 
property, excepting the single case in which fuel is furnished in 
kind. And if in respect to the compensation of teachers, taxable 
property may in some cases appear to be unduly favored, it often 
happens in this case, that it contributes largely to the expenses of 
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the common schools, without deriving any dircfct benefit from them. 
A man of wealth may never have sent a child to school in the dis- 
trict in which ho resides, and yet his properly is taxed to build a 
school-house, keep it in repair, and furnish it with fuel. It is not 
designed by presenting this view of the subject, to impugn the 
justice of the rule. On the contrary, it is believed to be perfect- 
ly just on account of the interest which /every man of property 
has in securing, through the moral and intellectual improvement 
of those who surround him, a substantial basis for that public or- 
der and tranquillity, without which the tenure of his possessions 
would be uncertain and precarious. 

On a careful examination of the whole subject, it will be appa- 
rent that the proportions in which the expenses of the common 
school system are provided for by those who educate their children 
in the conrimon schools, and by the possessors of property deriv- 
ing no direct benefit from them, are as well adjusted to the ac- 
complishment of the objects of the institution as is practicable. 

Property, as such, pays the entire expense of building and re- 
pairing school-houses; besides which, it always pays a sum to- 
wards the compensation of teachers, equal to the amount paid 
by the Common School Fund, and it may pay double that amount. 
On the other hand, those who send children to the common schools 
pay somewhat more than four-sevenths of the entire compensa- 
tion of the teachers, and furnish their children with school books. 
By regarding extreme cases on either side, some inequality is ap- 
parent. But a vast majority of those who educate their chil- 
dren in the common schools, are abundantly able on the score of 
pecuniary ability, to do so: and wherever an individual has chil- 
dren without the means of educating them, the trustees of the 
district may exempt him from the payment of any part of the tea- 
chers' wages. The exemption takes place at the close of the term. 
Until that time the children of such a man meet all the others in 
the district on terms of entire equality, in the school. No child 
can be excluded from it on account ~of the inability of his parent 
to pay for his tuition. It is to be regarded as a settled principle, 
that the school is open to all the children residing in the district; 
and nothing short of a degree of impurity of conduct and charac- 
ter, too gross for association with others, would justify the trus- 
tees in excluding a child even temporarily from it. 
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If the expenses of the common school system were all defrayed 
by a public fund and by property, it is apprehended that the worst 
effects would ensue. A man with a large number of children, 
may sometimes feel the expense of their education a burden. But 
his contributions, for the very reason that they are made with 
some difRcuIty, give him a deep interest in seeing that the affairs 
of the district are managed with economy and prudence. The 
effect of the present mode of providing for the expenses of the 
system, is undoubtedly to surround it with interested and careful 
observers, who will be vigilant in detecting abuses and prompt in 
seeking the proper redress. 

The Prussian system is maintained upon a plan very simitar to 
ours, so far as its expenses are concerned. The government pays 
something towards the support of the schools. The property of 
the vicinage pays something more, and the residue is paid by those 
who send their children to school, or, in the language of Mr. Cou* 
sin, ^' those who actuaUy profit by these establishments,.^ [schools.} 

The Common School Fund affords nothing more than an induce- 
ment to the inhabitants of school districts to tax themselves for 
the support of their schools. The whole annual expense of the 
system is about $1,300,000. This sum, ^divided by the number of 
children who have received instruction, gives an average annual 
expenditure of $2.40 per ^scholar. The Common School Fund 
pays but 18) cents per scholar. Add to this the equal sum raised 
by taxation, and the amount derived from local (i. e. town) funds, 
and it is but 40i cents per scholar. But as this amount can only 
be paid to school districts which have had schools kept three 
months during the preceding year, by a teacher duly inspected and 
qualified, it secures, small as it is, a voluntary contribution of 
nearly $2 per scholar for the purpose of obtaining it. 

3. The purchase of school books. Every person sending a child 
to school, must provide the necessary school books. There is no 
provision by law for indigent persons. Possibly there should be. 
But it may safely be said, that the case rarely, if ever occurs, in 
which a poor child is not furnished with the necessary books, 
through the liberality of individuals. 

Superintendence^ 

The Secretary of State is, by virtue of his office, Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools. 
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His duties are: 

1. To sumbit to the Legislature an annual report, exhibiting the 
condition of the Common School Fund, and of the schools, and all 
such matters relating to his office and the schools as he may deem 
expedient to communicate. 

2. To apportion the income of the Common School Fund among 
the seyeral towns and cities of the State. The apportionment is 
made according to the ratio of their population, compared with 
the population of the whole State. The census is taken once in 
ten years by act of Congress, and on every alternate fifth year by 
the State, so that a new apportionment is made once in five years. 
When a new town is created, an apportionment is made be- 
tween it and the towns from which it was formed according to the 
best evidence in the power of the Superintendent. The basis, 
which he has been accustomed to assume in such cases, is the num- 
ber of children between the ages of five and sixteen years, resid- 
ing within each portion of the divided territory. As the children 
are annually enumerated in every town, it affords the most ready 
criterion for determining the amount of money which the several 
parts of the territory in question should receive; and on the score 
of equity, is as free from objection as the ratio of population. To 
this standard, however, all such cases must be brought after the 
next ensuing census is taken. 

3. To prepare suitable forms find regulations, for making all re- 
ports, and conducting all proceedings, under the title of the Sta- 
tutes relating to common schools, and to transmit them, ^' with 
such instructions as he shall deem necessary and proper for the 
better organization and government of common schools," to the 
officers concerned in the administration of the system. 

Under this provision a very important question has arisen — 
whether it confers on the Superintendent authority to give his ad- 
vice or directions as to the course of study to be pursued, or the 
books to be used in the common schools. The present Superin- 
tendent, and his predecessor in office, have acted upon the assump- 
tion that it was not intended to confer such power; and in this 
construction of the law, they are supported by an opinion express- 
ed by the committee of literature of the Senate of this State, in 
the year 1825, as the result of an investigation growing out of an 
act of a former Superintendent, done under a diffisrent view of the 
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subject. Under these circumstances, the Superintendent >¥ouId 
certainly not feel justified in attempting to exert such an authority, 
if his own opinion were in favour of his right to do so. 

The authority of directing the course of study to be pursued in 
the common schools, Js a very delicate and responsible one, and 
it ought not to be exercised unless it is given in express terms. 
To give ^instructions for the better organization and government 
of common schools," might seem at first glance to include such an 
authority; but this construction is hardly to be reconciled with the 
fact that the Statute has, in a subsequent article, as will be here* 
after seen, placed in other hands the right to direct ^' the course 
of studies" to be pursued in the common schools, unless it be upon 
the supposition that the power was designed to be concurrent, in 
which case it is natural to presume, that it would have been con* 
ferred in both instances in the same terms. 

4. The Superintendent has an appellate jurisdiction in all mat* 
ters of appeal arising under the statute relating to common schools. 
The supreme court has said that any person conceiving himself 
aggrieved concerning any " matter under the present title, (which 
includes the whole of the school act,) may appeal to the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, ^hose decision shall be final. This 
provision was intended for what it practically is, a cheap and ex- 
peditious mode of settling most, if not all of the difficulties and dis- 
putes arising in the course of the execution of the law. A com- 
mon law certiorari would no doubt lie from this court, to the trus- 
tees [of a school district] to bring up and correct any erroneous 
proceeding not concluded by an adjudication of the Superinten- 
dent, or in a case where his powers were inadequate to give the 
relief to which the party was entitled." 

This construction is in accordance with the terms of the statute, 
which are very broad, and were probably designed to give him 
the power of putting at rest all controversies arising in the admi- 
nistration of the system of which he has the supervision. His de- 
cision in all matters of appeal is final, and every case brought be- 
fore him is disposed of without expense to the parties, excepting 
such as is incurred in the preparation of their papers, which are, 
however, always received without regard to form, if they are in 
substance correct. Although the Superintendent has so extensive 
a jurisdiction in matters of appeal, the civil courts are open to per- 
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SODS conceiving themselves aggrieved; but as litigation in the 
courts is expensive, the cheaper remedy is usually sought, and the 
duty of determining the cases presented to him, becomes the most 
important, as well as the most arduous, of his duties. In these ca* 
ses, the whole law connected with taxation and with the elective 
suffrage, and the great variety of questions arising under it, modi- 
fied by the special provisions of the statute relating to the common 
schools, are frequently involved, and his responsibility as a judi* 
cial officer is great, not only as regards a knowledge of the esta- 
blished legal rule in a given case, but as respects the propriety ol 
its application to the state of facts presented to him. 

In conferring this jurisdiction on the officer having charge of the 
common schools, the leading object was to provide for the regular 
execution of the laws by which the system is governed, and for a 
prompt settlement of all questions arising under them. When it 
is considered that we have more than ten thousand school districts^ 
and that every disputed question is liable to be brought, and is in 
fact, almost always brought before him for a decision, it must be 
manifest that the constant attendance of the Superintendent is ne- 
cessary at the seat of government. In this part of the administra- 
tion of the system, he can derive no aid from subordinates, except-* 
ing in registering his letters and orders. His post is essentially 
judicial, and all his decisions must be pronounced by himself. If 
he had the power of visiting the schools for the purpose of inquir- 
ing into their condition, he could not carry into effect the inteu'- 
tion with which it would be given, or, if he did, it would be fol- 
lowed with very inconvenient results. No individual could inspect 
more than three schools per day, and at this rate the whole num* 
ber in the State could not be examined in less than ten years by 
the same person. To withdraw the Superintendent for six months 
from his office, for any purpose, would throw upon him such an 
accumulation of business as would leave him in arrear for the re-* 
sidue of the year. In the mean time the interests of the schools 
wduld materially suffer, for want of the necessary authority to put 
controversies at rest. These controversies might be carried into 
the civil courts, but great expenses are usually incurred, and in 
the majority of cases, litigation in the courts for the very reason 
that it involves pecuniary loss to some of the parties, is fatal to 
the harmony of the district, in which it occurs, long after the con* 
troversy itself is disposed of by a judicial decision. 
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The welfare o( th^ common schools, therefore, imperiously re** 
quires that the Superintendent should not be disturbed in the dis- 
charge of this part of his duty, by any arrangement incompatible 
with it. 

The existing mode of disposing of disputed questions arising un- 
der the commbn school laws, has proved convenient in practice. 
If it has auy defect, it is, that the Superintendent has no power by 
law to enforce the execution of his own decisions. They are, it 
is true, generally submitted to, without objection; but cases have 
occurred in which the proper officers have wholly refused to carry 
them into execution. There is a case in which the commissioners 
of common schools of a town, acting under the advice a legal 
man, who is aware of this defect in the law, have for two years 
wholly neglected and refused to pay over to a school district a 
sum of money which is equitably due to it, and to which it has 
become legally entitled under a decision of the Superintendent. 
The district has no alternative but to submit to the injury, or to 
incur the expense of an application to the supreme court for a 
mandamus to compel the payment. The amount due is inconside- 
rable, and the remedy is surrounded with so many inconveniences 
as to amount to nearly a complete denial of justice. 

Commissioners of Common Schooh. 

Three persons are appointed under this title at the annual meet- 
ing in each town. Their duties are to regulate the boundaries of 
the school districts within the towns for which they are chosen, to 
alter existing districts and fori:p new ones when it becomes neces- 
sary for the convenience of the inhabitants. They receive from the 
county treasurer, with whom it is deposited, the quota of the re- 
venue of the Common School Fund, to which the town is entitled, 
and from the collector of the town the equal amount raised upon 
its taxable property; and they apportion these sums among the 
school districts of the town according to the number of children 
over five and under sixteen years of age, residing in each district, 
provided a school has been kept in it three months, by a qualified 
teacher, during the preceding year, and provided also the school 
moneys received in that year, have been applied to the compen- 
sation of such teacher. They receive the annual reports of the 
trustees of the school districts, and from them prepare a consoli- 
dated report, setting forth certain particulars specified in the sta- 
tute to be transmitted to the Superintendent. 
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There IB a defect in the statute in relation to the comnnssianers of 
.common schools, which requrres some legal remedy. In many 
cases the^e officers receive for distribution to the common schools, 
from $l;000 to $1,500. The only security which the public has 
for a faithful execution of the trust, is their personal integrity. 
In most cases this proves a sufficient safeguard. But it is not so 
in all. During the la«t three years it has repeatedly happened, 
that a commissioner has absconded with school moneys to a con- 
siderable amount in his tiands, and the entire loss has fallen upon 
the school districts. Ought not these officers to give bonds for the 
faithfui application of the funds confided to them? The general 
policy of the law is to exact such 4siecurity whenever a pecuniary 
trust is delegated. Town collectors are required to give bonds 
for the faithful execution of their duties. Constables are required 
to give bonds conditioned for the payment over of all moneys col- 
lected by them. The colleclor of a school district, whenever a 
warrant is delivered to htm for the collection of moneys, may be 
required by the trustees to execute a bond, conditioned for the 
faithful execution of his duties; and it is exceedingly rare that he 
•has In his hands as great an amount of money as the commissioners. 
Why should the latter be exempt from providing the same securi- 
ty, which is exacted from other individuals executing pecuniary 
trusts, and which, as repeated examples of defalcation have shown^ 
is necessary to render the application of the schpol moneys to 
their proper objects certain 7 It is respectfully submitted to the 
Legislature, whether the commissioners of common schools in 
each town, should not be required immediately after their elec- 
tion, to appoint one of their number to receive all the public mo« 
neys and pay them out to the districts, the individual so appointed 
to be deemed the treasurer of the board, and to give bonds for the 
faithful execution of his duties. The other two would not be re- 
quired to give bonds, nor would they incur any pecuniary respon- 
sibility. Should such a provision be made, the security to be giv- 
en might be, like the town collector's bond, approved by the su- 
pervisor, and filed, like the constable'a bond, in the office of the 
town clerk. 

Inspectors of Common Schools. 

Three inspectors of common schools are annually chosen in each 
town. Their duties are to examine all persons offering themselves 
as candidates for teaching common schools in thb town; to visit 
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all the common schools at leatst once in eack year; and they niay 
''give their advice and direction to the trastees and teachers of 
such schools, as to the government thereof, and the course of stu-* 
dies to be pursued therein.^ 

The commissioners of common schools have, by virtue of their 
office, the same powers, so that there are always six persons in 
each town authorized to act as inspectors. 

In the examination of a candidate for teaching, if the inspec* 
tors are satisfied that he is qualified with respect to moral charac- ^ 
ter, learning and ability, they give him a certificate. He is them 
a qualified teacher for one year, unless his certificate is previous* 
]y annulled on a re-examination, which the inspectors may require 
if they deem it necessary. So long as he holds a certificate dated 
within one year, he may receive the public money as a compen- 
sation in whole or in part for his services. Trustees of school 
districts may employ a teacher who has not been inspected, or 
who on an examination, has not been deemed qualified by the in* 
specters; but no such teacher can receive any portion of the pub- 
lic money for his wages. 

All examinations must be made at a regular meeting called for 
the purpose, and attended by at least three inspectors. 

It must be manifest on the slightest consideration, that the suc- 
cess of the common school system, so far as concerns the great 
ends of education, will depend in a higher degree on the inspectors 
than on any other class of ofiScers connected with its administration. 
With them it lies to fix the standard of qualification for teachers, 
and thus to determine the amount of ability, which the latter shall 
bring to their tasks. If the requirements of the inspectors are 
small, the qualifications of the teachers will, as a general rule, be 
slender, and to these the standard of education in the town will gra- 
dually conform.^ In practice, the rule has perhaps been reversed 
The inspectors have usually, in granting certificates, been influen- 
ced by the state of education in the town, and have thus conform- 
ed to an existing standard, instead of establishing a new one of a 
higher grade. The superintendent has therefore uniformly urged 
upon the inspectors the importance of assuming a high standard of 
qualification, and of requiring all candidates to be tried by it. 
That this duty is not always properly discharged is not to be dis- 
p3ised. Inspectors have sometimes given a certificate of qualifi- 
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cation to a teacher for a smnmer-scbooi^ and, at the expiration of 
the term, annulled it upon the ground that he was incompetent to 
teach a winter-school, which is usually attended by a larger pro- 
portion of older scholars* This distinction is wholly unauthorized 
by law, and whenever an opportunity has offisred, it has been con- 
demned in pointed terms. It is no hardship lo adopt, in all cases, 
the highest standard of requirement School districts, it is true, 
are often of very small pecuiiiary ability; but in order to entitle a 
school district to a share of the income of the Common School Fund, 
the statute, demands only that a qualified teacher shall be annually 
employed for three months. It does not even require that a school 
shall be kept by any teacher for a longer period* There is no 
school district, which is not capable of complying with this rule, 
eveii if a teacher of undoubted qualifications were in all cases to 
be required. Inspectors should, therfore, aim to advance the stan- 
dard of requirement for teachers as much as possible. Without 
their aid opinion may do something, but it is in their {)ower, by 
setting up a higher rule of qualification, and enforcing a strict con- 
formity to it in every case, to elevate the character of the com- 
mon schools, to a grade which would leave little else to be desired^ 
As will be seen in another part of this report, ample provision has 
recently been inade by law for the education of teachers, and the 
inspectors may, in the manner above suggested, become in an 
eminent degree instrumental in securing employment for them. 

There is another part of their duty of equal importance in its 
consequences, if h is faithfully and efficiently discharged. They 
are authorized to give '' their advice and direction," '^ as to the 
course of studies to be pursued" in the common schools. This is 
a power involving in its exercise the greatest responsibility: and 
although it might be limited by a narrow construction of the law, 
to a. right to direct the order in which the particular studies cho- 
sen by some other authority should be pursued, it can hardly be 
taken, when viewed in connexion with the other provisions of the 
statute in relation to the inspectors, in so restricted a sense* In» 
deed the phrase ^^ oourse of studies" in its technical acceptation 
must be understood as comprehending a particular series of sub- 
jects, and the particular order in which they are to be studied* 
Certain it is, that the inspectors have in some towns taken upon 
themselves to direct the studies to be pursued in the common 
schools within their jurisdiction; and in one case an application 
was made to ths Superintendent to define the limits of thdr au«- 
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tfrorftjr, both witir respect to the ooorfe- of studies and the selec- 
tion of school books; the inspectcN-s having in the case referred to 
given their direction to the teacher on both those points. Thpe 
matter was not brought before him- in the shape o( an appeal, and 
no decision was- pronounced epon it: but with the consideration he 
had given to it, be was at the time strongly inclined to ^ construe* 
tion of the law in favor of the right of the inspectors to direct the 
teachers of cocnnx>n schools within their jurisdiction as- to the pai- 
ticular subjects, w'hich should be taught With regard to the 
right of the inspectors to direct what class books shall be studifed 
in the common schools^ he would have entertained but little doubt* 
This is manifestly a larger power than that of determining what 
subjects of study shall be taught To direct a particular class 
book to be used, not only prescribes the subject of which it treats, 
but includes a specification of the extent to which it shall be stu- 
died, and in some degree also the mode in which it shall be taught 
— for the manner in which a subject is treated is often the most 
essential part of the treatise, so far as it is a vehicle of instruction^ 
The power of prescribing class books, has not been given in ex- 
press terms, nor is it perceived that it can be derived by implica- 
tion from any of the powers delegated by law to the officers* con- 
cerned in the supervision or management of the common schools; 
But with respect to subjects of study, the case is entirely dif- 
ferent. The language of the law seems to sanction the construe^ 
tion which gives to the inspectors authority to direct what they 
shall be; and it is consistent with the other important division of 
their duties, which includes the examination of teachers, and de- 
termines their ability to give instruction in particular branches or 
subjects, "the latter being fixed, the examination would have re- 
ference to them, and the standard of requirement be settled ac- 
cording to a just and uniform rule. 

ft 

The exercise of the authority to direct teachers as to the sub- 
jects of study to be taught, is a very delicate and responsible duty; 
and, if it be wisely executed, it cannot fail to exert a most benefit 
cial influence upon the common schools. But if the authority of 
the inspectors were restricted to the mere examination of teach- 
ers, they might make it highiy efiicient as an instrument of ad- 
vancing the standard of education. They might decline to grant 
a teacher a certificate, unless he was qualified to give instruction 
in the branches or subjects which, in their opinion, ought to be 
taught in the common schools. Indeed, such is their duty now; 
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and independently of the obligation of performing it fearlessly and 
faithfully, there is, as has been already shown, no hardship in its 
performance, with respect to any of those who come within the 
sphere of their authority. 

Trustees of School Districts. 

In each school district, there are annually chosen three trustees, 
whose duty it is, to call special meetings of the inhabitants when- 
ever they deem it necessary; to make out all tax lists, when taxes 
are voted by the inhabitants of the district to build or repair the 
school-house; to provide fuel or to purchase a lot for a school- 
house; to make out all rate bills [tuition bills] from the lists 
kept by the teachers; to exempt indigent ipersons from the payment 
of their pro{)ortion of such rate-bills; to have the custody of the 
district school-house; to contract with and employ all teachers, 
and to provide for the payment of their wages in the manner al- 
ready explained under the head of ^' expenses." 

•m 

The trustees of school districts are the immediate representa- 
tives of the inhabitants; and as they owe their election to them, 
they may be considered as controlled by the public opinion of the 
districts in the discharge of their duty, so far as the law has left 
them any discretion as to the manner of performing it They are 
charged with the management of the principal internal affairs of 
the district, and as the inhabitants residing within it pay more than 
three quarters of all the expenses of the school, the law has virtu- 
ally deposited with them the control of almost all that concerns it. 
With respect to the formation of school districts, and the regula- 
tion of their boundaries, a different principle prevails. The com- 
missioners of common schools, in whom this authority is vested, 
are town oflScers; they are chosen by the suffrages of all the elec- 
tors, and though they may be said to be accountable tp all the 
districts, the voters tor town officers being composed substantially 
of the voters in school districts, they eannot be considered as con- 
trolled by the opinion of any particular district when it is at va- 
riance with others, in matters connected with the discharge of 
their duties. The same principle prevails with regard to the elec- 
tion .of inspectors. They also are town officers, and the law has 
very properly confided the duty of pronouncing upon the qualifi- 
cation of teachers, and directing the course of studies to be pur- 
sued in the common schools, to individuals who, from the manner 
in which they are choseq, are not directly accotintable to the in« 
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balMta»€0 of any particular district To return to trotters of 

scboot districts. Although the law has given them certain powers, 
the successful exercise of some of those powers must depend on 
its accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants. Thus the trus* 
tees have the absolute right of employing all teachers. But if 
they were to engage an individual, who for any reason was obr 
noxioov to the inhabitants, the latter might refuse to send their 
chiktreci to school*, and thus subject the trustees to some embarrass- 
ment m pro:fiduig for the payment of hi» wages. Tbey might, k 
is true,, pay him the piibKc mopey; but as this would soon be ex- 
hausted, they would be obliged to collect the residue of those per- 
sons who sent their children to school,- and the greater part of the 
burden would fall upon the trustees themselves, and the few whd 
should favor their views. Under the Prussian system, this result 
could not happen, as all parents are required by law to send their 
children to school. The spirit of our common school system^ is 
to refer almost all matters relating to the districts, which are of 
an internal or domestic character, to the inhabitants themselves; 
and from the organization of the districts, the powers of the trus- 
tees are necessarily exercised, so far as any discretion is admissi- 
ble, in subordination to the opinion of the district. But where the 
law has prescribed positive rules for their government, those rules 
are, of course, to be obeyed, even though such obedience were to 
conflict with the wishes of the inhabitants. 

It is proper to add in this place that, at the annual meeting of 
the inhabitants of each district, a collector and a clerk are chosen 
together with the trustees. 

The duty of the collector is to collect and pay over to the trus- 
tees the amount of all tax-lists and rate-bills delivered to him for 
the purpose. The trustees may, hefore delivering to him any 
warrant for the collection of moneys, require him to give a bond, 
in double the amount of the sum to be collected, conditioned for 
the faithful execution of his duties. 

The duty of the clerk is to keep a record ^f all the proceedings 
of the district, to give notice of the time and place for all meet- 
ings of the inhabitants, and to keep and preserve all books, &c. .be- 
longing to his office. 

Under a law passed at the last session of the Legislature, au- 
thorizing the inhabitants of school districts to purchase district li- 
braries, a librarian may also be chosen at the annual meeting. 
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hhabitanU of School Districls^ 

Id addition to the right of annually choosing officers for their re«> 
spective districts, the inhabitants have power by a majority of 
votes to designate a site for the district school-house^ «iid t6 lay 
taxes on the taxable property of the district to purchase a district 
library, and a suitable book, case, to purchase or- lease a site for la 
school-house,, to build, hire or purchase such schooNhouse^ to keep 
it in repair, and to furnish it with necessary fuel and appendages. 
By the construction given to this part of the statute by the Super- 
intendent, the term ^'appendages", is limited to a few simple arti- 
cles, which are indispensable to the comfort and health x>f the pu* 
pils, such as a broom, a water-pail, a stove, a wood-house, &c.*-«- 
The inhabitants have do power to tax themselves, excepting for 
these enumerated objects, and whenever it is desired to raise mo- 
ney for any other purpose, it must be done by voluntary contribu- 
tion. 

The standard of qualification for voters is so low, that scarcely 
any individual is excluded from the exercise of the right of suf- 
frage in respect to matters concerning the school-district in which 
he resides. If he has been assessed in the town to work on the 
highway during the year or the preceding year, he may vote at 
school district meetings for any authorized object. He has a voice 
in the choice of district officers, and though wholly destitute of 
property himself, he may contribute to lay a tax on the property 
of the district. In some cases, therefore, property may be taxed 
' for common school purposes against the wishes of its possessors; 
but as the objects of taxation are extremely limited, no danger 
is likely to arise from the abuse of this power. In the case of 
school-houses, always the greatest object of expenditure, there is 
a further safeguard: no tax exceeding four hundred dollars can be 
voted for that object, unless the commissioners of common schools 
of the town certify that a larger sum is necessary. The tax for 
purchasing libraries is limited to twenty dollars the first year, and 
to ten dollars per annum for subsequent additions to it; and all 
other taxes must, from* the nature of the objects, be small in amount. 

The effect of these provisions with respect to taxation in school 
districts in most cases, is, that the inhabitants tax themselves libe- 
rally for all the authorized objects referred to. 
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There is one particutaif m which ttie same praise is fiot so gene- 
rally due. It is the case of all others, in wjiich a suitable liberali- 
ty is most necessary to accomplish the objects of the system, 
and in which the greatest want of it has heretofore been shown. 
The school-houses are asualty comfortable and the physical wants 
of the scholars are sufficiently provided for. But with respect to 
their moral and intellectual improvement, there is in general a 
great deficiency. The only material defect of the system is the 
want of competent teachers. The cause of the defect is an un- 
willingness on the part of the inhabitants to pay such wages as to 
secure the services of individuals of suitable qualifications. That 
much of the prevailing apathy on this subject is owing to the want 
of attention to its importance, will hardly be denied. Our com-' 
mon school system has been but a few years in operation, and it 
is only recently that it can be considered as having gained a solid 
foundation. In building up and bringing to perfection its external 
organization, the internal condition of the schools has been in some 
degree neglected. 

Public attention has, within the last eight years, been more 
strongly attracted to this part of the system, and in many districts 
correct views begin to prevail with regard to the impolicy of ex- 
pending money unprofitably upon incompetent teachers. To the 
exertions of individuals to correct erroneous impressions on this 
subject, the countenance and co-operation of the Legislature have 
been superadded. By an act passed in the year 1834, the Regents 
of the University were authorized to appropriate a portion of the 
income of the Literature Fund to the education of teachers. This 
authority was promptly exercised, as will be hereafter seen, and 
the plan adopted by the Regents has been carried into execution. 
So long as the wages of teachers were extremely low, men of ta- 
lents would^not devote themselves to the business of teachings nor 
could they afford to fit themselves for it by a regular course of 
preparation. The rate of compensation for teachers is gradually 
advancing: in some parts of the State, good wages are paid, and 
many individuals are preparing themselves for teaching as a per- 
manent vocation. As they find employment, the demand for them 
will increase: for as the benefits of instruction by a well trained tea- 
cher become apparent, the influence of the example will extend to 
neighboring districts; and these causes acting reciprQcally upon 
each other, cannot fail to produce important effects. 
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The LegiQlatore bat done all that om be acoompliibed b j legis- 
lation to promote the cause of common school cducatton, except- 
ing by a resort to compulsory enactments. The spirit of our in- 
stitutions is adverse to measures of this description. The success 
of the common school system has been mainly accomplished by 
arguments addressed to the «easoQ and the interests of the people. 
Without a radical change of poKcy, the improvements, of which 
it is susceptible, can only be introduced through the influence of 
the same motives. The Superintendent has heretofore expressed 
the belief, that nothing was wanting but a full view of the subject 
on the part of the inhabitants of school districts to bring into the 
schools a better grade of teachers. He has seen nothing to shake 
fiis confidence in this opinion, although it must be admitted that the 
change for the better on which it is founded, proceeds by very slow 
degrees. When the measures adopted by the Regents of the Uni- 
versity shaH have been C4urried into full effect, a more rapid and 
genei^l improvement may reasonably be anticipated. These mem- 
eures will now be briefly considered. 

J^ucation of Common School Teachers. 

In pursuance of the provisions of the act before referred to 
bearing date the 2d May, 1 834, and authorizing the Regents of 
the University to apply a part of the income of the Literature 
Fund to the education of common school teachers, a plan was re- 
ported to the Regents for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
intention of the act on the 8th of January, 1835, and adopted at 
a subsequent meeting of the board. The outlines of the plan are 
briefly as follows. 

An academy was selected in each of the eight Senate districts, 
and a department engrafted upon it for the education of tisaehenk 
To support these departments, each academy received from the 
Literature Fund a sufficient stim to procure the following articles 
of apparatus, &c.: 

An Orrery. 

A Numeral Frame, and Geometrical 

A pair of Globes. 

A moveable Planispfiere^ 

A tide Dial. 

An Optical apparatus. 

The Mechanical Powers^ 
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A Hydarortatieai^aratili^ : 

A Pneumatic apparatus. 

A Chemical apparatus. 

Oae hundred specimens of 

An Electrical machine^ 

Instruments to teach Surveying. 

A Map of the United States. 

A Map of the Stale of New-^Yori^ 

An Atlas. 

A TefejTcope. 

A Quadrants 



r\- 



la addition to tbis prpTision, tbe sum of $101 was appropriated! 
$Q enlarge the library of each of the academies in which a depart-^ 
laeiit was established. These expenditures were intended merely 
49 put the departments in operation. For tlieir support, each de* 
partment ,is to.receiv^ annually to pay the sptlary of a tutor, the 
further sum of 4H00, from the Literature Fund^ which^ in addition 
to the means of the academies, was deemed adequate to the ob* 
ject. ^ 

'X^he students in the departments are re<)uired to be thoroughly 
instructed in the following branches or subjects; 

1. The English language. 

2. Writing and Drawing. 

9. Arithmetic, ttienlal and written, and B66k4:eeptng. 
4. Giftography andtSencralHwtory cctoMhed.' 
5 The History of the United States. 

6. Geometryi Trigonometry, Mensuration, and Surveying' 

7. Natural Philosophy, and the elements of Astronomy. 
8/ Chemistry and Mineralogy. 

0. T^e Constitution bif the United StateSi and the Constitution 
of. the State of New-York. 

10. Select parts of the Revised Statutes, and the Duties of Fub^ 
He Officers. 

11. Moral and IttieUectiml ShHcMM^hy* : . 

12. The Principles of Teaching. 

To these subjects it is understood to be in conten^lation of the 
R^^ents to add Algebra. 
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Th^ term of: «^ady is three jffarny 'butjoniy eight months in each 
year are devoted to inttructioiL . There is a vacation of four 
fnonths in winter, to enable the students, many of whom will, it 
IS supposed, need such a resourqe^ to teacl|..a district school, and 
thus earn something to support tliero tn completing their course of 
preparation^. At the end of the term,^ each student is to be ex- 
amined publicly, and if he ^passes a satis&ctory examination in all 
the prescribed, subjects of. study, fae is to recieive a diploma under 
the seal of the academy^ 

The departments were organized in the summer of 1835, and in 
several of the ^s^sAmixQfk they are alceady in successful operation. 
For the purpose of securing entire uniformity in the. course of sta«s 
dy and the results, the principals of the academies were invited to 
ineet a committee of the Regents of the University in the .city of 
Albany, on the 1st of September last, ajad settle some preliminary 
arrangements. The meeting was attended by seven of the eigl^t 
gentlemen, who were several datys ia session, the extejcit to which 
instruction in each subject of study should be carried was agreed 
on, and a comparison of opinions was made on every question con* 
nected with the management of the departments under their direc- 
tion. The course has commenoed on a Uniform plan in all, and it 
will be carried out in snch a manner as to secure uniform results^ 
The influence of a large number of individuals thoroughly trained 
to th^ business of teaching cannot, if they find employment, be 
otherwise than beneficial, and it' may do uiore than all other causes 
combined to hfing abput a salutary reform iji the only .particular 
in which the comqpion schoql system f^n be considered material]/ 
defective. , If the liberal provisions of the Legislature ar^ not met 
with a corresponding liberality on the part of the people of the 
State, the measure adopted by the Regents of the University will 
be fruitless. The individuals^ who' shall hi^v^ prepared themselves 
for the business of leaching, must abandon it unless it yields tfi^m 
a fiiir remuneration for their services. - But on the other hand, if 
sounder views on this subject shall be found to prevail; if the in^ 
habitants of school districts w^ll bnt see their true interest in em- 
ploying well trained teachers, our common schools will soon bear, 
in their intellectual condition, an honorable relation to the other 
jMirtB pfthe system; and exhibit in all its internal details the same 
order and perfection, which prevail in its organization. The pro- 
visions of the law have been ample, aiid it remains only to give an 
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impoTse to t&at effsctive public (^nnion wftich when once moired, 
is sure to bring about the results, to which it is directed. To thi? 
end the attention of all the friends of education should be turned. 
The people have the principal control of the system, and their opi- 
nions must be influenced. Discussion in ahnost any shape may* 
promote the object. It attracts the attention of individuals and the 
public; and even though it may not always point to the true reme- 
dy, when it has exposed a defect, it can hardly fail to draw out 
the views of others and shed light on the subject. 

In.passing the law, under which departments for the education 
of teachers have been estabitshed, the Legislature has merely pro- 
vided for the more complete exiecution of a design long totertain- 
ed, so fat as respects the employment of the academies for the 
purpose. ^ The propriety of founding separate institutions upon the 
model of the seminaries for teachers in Prussia, was for several 
years a subject of public discussion in this State. It was contend- 
ed on the one htmd, that such institutions would be more likely to 
secure the object in view; and on the ether, that it might be as ef- 
fectually and more readiFy accomplished through the organized^ 
academies. By the act of ISth April, 1827, the avowed object of 
which was ^ to promote the education of teachers," the sum of one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars was added to the capital of the 
Literature Fund, the income of which is appropriated to the sup- 
port of the academies subject to the visitation of the Regents of 
the University. .Thus, although the phin of engrafting upon the 
academies departments for the preparation of teachers may not 
have been contemplated at that time, yet this measure is to be re- 
garded only as a more complete development of the design of the 
Legislature in passing the att referred to. 

School District Libriuries. 

By an act passed at the last session of the Legislature, the in- 
habitants of school districts were authorized to vote a tax, not ex- 
ceeding twenty dollars, to purchase a library for their common 
use, and such additional sum as should be deemed necessary to 
procure a book case. They were also authorized to vote a further 
tax, not exceeding ten dollars in any one year, to make additions 
to the library. As has been already stated, they were empower- 
ed by the same act to choose at the annual meeting of the district, 
a librarian, whose duly it should be to take charge of the library, 
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and have the care and custody of it under such nignlationt as tbe 
inhabitants of the district should prescribe^ 

The object of this provision has not been in all cases distinctly 
understood. It was not so much for the benefit of children attend- 
ing school^ as for those who have completed their common school 
education. Its main design was to throw into school districts and 
place within the reach of all their inhabitants, a collection of good 
works on subjects calculated to enlarge their understandings and 
store their minds with useful knowledge. It was believed that 
such a measure wonld come strongly in aid of other provisons, 
adopted with a view to the intellectual improvement of the great 
body of the people, and to point them to the true sources of their 
respectability and power. Works of a juvenile character would 
not, therefore, as a general rule, be suited to the purposes of the 
law. For a more full understanding of the subject, the following 
extract from the report of the Superintendent for the year 1834, 
in introducing it to the attention of the Legislature, is subjoined. 

" If the inhabitants of school districts were authorized to lay a 
tax upon their property for the purpose of purchasing libraries for 
the use of the district, such a power might, with proper restric- 
tions, become a most efficient instrument in diffusing useful know- 
ledge, and in elevating the intellectual character of the people. A 
vast amount of useful information might in this manner be collect- 
ed where it would be easily accessible, and its influence could 
hardly fail to be in the highest degree salutary, by furnishing the 
means of improvement to those who have finished their common 
school education, as well as to those who have not. The demand 
for books would ensure extensive editions of works containing mat- 
ter judiciously selected at prices which competition would soon re- 
duce to the lowest rate at which they could be furnished. By ma- 
king the imposition of the tax wholly discretionary with the in- 
habitants of each district, and leaving, the selection of the works 
under their entire control, the danger of rendering such a provi«> 
sion subservient to the propagation of particular doctrines or opi- 
nions would be effectually guarded against by their watchfulness 
and intelligence. The power of the inhabitants to lay taxes, is 
restricted to specific objeciA, and a legislative act would be neces* 
sary to enlarge it." 

The taw has already been carried into effect in numerous instan-* 
ces, and all that is necessary to ensure a much more extensive ap- 
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plication of iU proiYisioaa, is. a cheap edition of books on u^fiU 
subjects, and unexceptionable both in their matter and style. The 
Superintendent has been requested in one instance to make a se- 
lection of books for a school district, and in several other cases in-> 
cidental questions, connected with the collection of taxes for tbia 
purpose, have been brought before him, showing conclusively that 
the law has already attracted a good deal of attention, although 
it was very recently passed, and cannot yet be generally known. 

Gensbal Observations. 

Some of the most prominent features of the Common School 
System have thus been briefly surveyed, and its policy so far as 
respects the distribution of power through which it is controlled, 
has been cursorily examined. It is, emphatically, an institution 
for the people, and to them has been allotted a large share in its 
administration. On the zeal with which their task is performed, 
and on the degree of importance, which they attach to its eleva- 
tion to a grade commensurate with its high objects, must depend, 
to a very considerable extent, the rank they will hold in the 
political system under which they live, and the part they 
may take in giving a direction to its movements. If in any coun- 
try knowledge is power, it is here. The influence of all others is 
feeble in comparison with it. With us, there is no system of en- 
tails, or rule of primogeniture, to perpetuate wealth or family dis- 
tinctions. Wealth may, indeed, give its possessor some advanta- 
ges in society; but on that theatre of exertion, where the political 
condition of men and communities is determined for good or for 
evil, it is of no account. In this field the contest must be decided 
by intellectual force; and those whose destinies are involved ih 
the issue, should take care that they are not deficient in the prepa- 
ration necessary to enable them to maintain their ground against 
the combinations of more practised and less virtuous competitors. 
On the part of the people, contests for great principles are always 
deemed to involve, directly or indirectly, their inalienable rights. 
With what efiect can those rights be vindicated without a suflicient 
degree of inforrhation to see how they are in danger of being im- 
pairedT How else shall the people, amid contending appeals to 
their understandings and interests, be able to distinguish the true 
from the false ! It is in the common schools alone that the know- 
ledge indispensable to their safety can be acquired; for in them a 
vast majority of the entire population receive all their education. 
There are ibw social institutions, which have not at some period 
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in the history of mankind, been made subservient to the purpose* 
of usurpation and tyranny. Schools of a popular character ar^ in 
less danger than any other of being perverted to such a use: they 
have never been made, nor from their nature is it easy to make 
them, an engine for the dissemination of principles tending to dis- 
solve the bonds of society, or to subvert the great maxims of hu^ 
man liberty. Literary institutions, less popular in their organiza*" 
tion may be more easily made the instruments of such abuse. The 
supervision to which they are subjected is more restricted, and 
their accountability is not always so direct. But if the common 
schools are in no danger of being approached for sinister objects^ 
there is another which it is equally important to avert. There is 
danger that they will never answer the ends of their institution, 
if the teachers — the body of men who are relied on to infuse into 
them the moral and intellectual improvement, which constitutes 
the vital principle of the whole system — are not fully adequate to 
the task. Will not those who are the most deeply interested in 
elevating the standard of education, adopt the only measure by 
which the object can be accomplished 7 Will they not bring to this 
subject the practical good sense by which they are distinguished^ 
and see in this, as in all other cases, that even the ends of economy 
are best answered by employing those who are most skilled in their 
art 1 The value of the common school system is universally ac- 
knowledged and felt in this State. In this respect public opinion 
needs no impulse. But it is no more than just to say that the impor- 
tance of a higher standard of education, is not so generally or cor- 
rectly appreciated. Opinion has, however, made some advances 
in this particular; and a confident belief is entertained that the li- 
beral provisions of the Legislature for the preparation of teachers, 
will meet with such a reception from an enlightened people, as to 
remedy effectually the only material defect in our common school 
system, and leave nothing to be desired in relation to it, excepting 
thatit may be permanent in its duration. 

JOHN A. DIX, 
Superintendent of Common Schools 
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Common School Fund« 
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Bonds and mortg's for lands sold, 
do do loans from 

the capital, 
Balance due on loan of 1789, • • • • 

do do 1792, .... 

do do ]808, .... 

8,600 shares in the stock of the 
Merchants^ bank, •••••• •••••• 

1,000 shares in the stock ef the 

Manhattan company, 

Clerk's fees, ••••••• •••••• •••••, 



•800^869 73 

40,655 00 
2,826 87 

201,000 ee 

285,193 04 

180,000 00 

50,000 00 



•1,790,545 80 



EstUMtted reTenotf 
for 1836. 



#66,000 00 

10,500 00 

100 00 

11,000 00 

16,000 00 

8,800 00 



8,500 00 



•110,400 00 



To this fund also belong all the unappropriated lands owned by 
the State on the 1st of January, 1823, and yet remaining unsold* 

Estimated revenue and actual receipts on account of ihe revenue of 

the School Fund, for 1836. 



Interest on bonds and mortgages 

for school fund lands sold, 

do on bonds for loans from the 

capital, 

do on the loan of 1786, 

do do 1792, 

do do 1808, 

do on canal stock, • • 

Dividend on stock of the Mer- 
chants* bank, 
do do Manhattan Co., 

Rents of land, 

Clerk's lees, . • • • • 

Interest on money in the treasury. 



Estimated revetme for 
193S. 



•40,000 00 

1,700 00 

500 00 

18,000 00 

20,000 00 

16,500 00 

11,500 00 
8,500 00 

100 00 



Actual reeeipti fof 
rear endiog Sep. 
1, 1835. 



yei 



$74,857 83 

11,818 28 

82 75 

12,017 87 

18,481 55 

8,429 80 

4,219 40 

4,000 00 

148 92 



•106,800 00 



•184,006 40 
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Common School Fund from 1806 to 1836. 

The following table exhibits the capital of the School Fundj accord* 
ing to the annual reports of the Comptroller^ froth the foundation 
of the fund in 1805-6 to 1836; also the annual interest or reve- 
nue derived from the fund ; the amount annually apportioned 
from the State treasury^ and the increase and decrease of the ca- 
pital each year, for 30 years. 







Axmnal revenue 


Sum aqpually paid 


lncrea«e of capital 




Capital. 


or interegt. 


from State treasury. 


irom year to year. . 


1806 


58757 24 


Not Stated. 


[No distribu- 




1807 


183162 96 


4( 


tion to be made 


. 124405 72 


1808 


807164 56 


• 


until the reve- 


124001 60 


1809 


390637 15 


24115 46 


nue amounted 


83472 59 


1810 


428177 91 


26480 77 


to $50,000.] 


37540 76 


1811 


483326 29 
558464 69 
636758 07 
822064 94 
861457 89 
934015 13 


36427 64 
45216 95 
47612 16 
57248 39 
57539 88 
64053 01 




55148 38 


1812 




75138 40 


1813 


* 


78293 38 


1814 




185306 87 


1815 




39392 95 


1816 


60000 00 


72557 24 


1817 


982242 26 


69555 29 


60000 00 


48227 13 


1818 


971361 31 


68770 00 


60000 00 


* 


1819 


1103949 09 


70556 04 


60000 00 


132587 78 


1820 


1229076 00 


78944 56 


70000 00 


125126 dl 


1821 


1215526 00 


77144 56 


80000 00 




1822 


1152630 57 


77417 86 


80000 00 


:: 


1823 


1155827 40 


72515 09 


80000 00 


8196 83 


1824 


1172913 28 


75315 05 


80000 00 


17085 88 


1825 


1288309 47 


81815 41 


80000 00 


115396 19 


1826 


1319886 46 


86429 93 


80000 00 


31576 99 


1827 


1353477 64 


, 81381 90 


100000 00 


33591 18 


1828 


1611096 80 


' 89034 96 


100000 00 


257619 16 


1829 


1684628 80 


94626 25 


100000 00 


73532 00 


1830 


1661081 24 


100678 60 


100000 00 


§ 


1831 


1696743 66 


80043 86 


100000 00 


35662 42 


1832 


1704159 40 


93755 31 


100080 00 


7415 74 


1833 


1735175 28 


109117 77 


100080 00 

• 


31015 88 


1834 


1754046 84 


104390 78 


100080 00 


18871 56 


1835 


1791321 77 


134006 40 


100080 00 


37274 93 


1836 


1875191 71 


■ 




83869 94 




$1600320 00 


•1927808 41 




* Loss, 




10880 95 


% 








13550 00 
62895 43 
23547 56 




















110873 94 




% 




•1816484 47 
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The sums placed in the column of " revenue or interest," in the 
foregoing table, are generally estimates, prior to the year 1825; 
from 1825 to 1885 inclusive, the sums actually received into the 
treasury on account of revenue are given. The deficiencies in the 
annual revenue of the School Fund to meet the apportionment have 
been paid from the General Fund, and are as follows: 

1819 $13,500 00 

1820, 7,000 00 

1822, 9,309 81 

1823, 8,000 00 

1824, 9,000 00 

1825, 2,630 26 

1827, , 18,618 10 

1828, 10,965 04 

1829, 5,373 76 

1830, 19,956 14 



$104,353 10 



The total amount paid from the General Fund to make up defi- 
ciencies in the revenue of the School Fund for the annual distri- 
bution to the schools, is $104,353.10 cents. Of this sum, $22,000 
has been refunded, in compliance with laws of 1820 and 1828. 
The loss to the General Fund, by contributions to the School Fund 
revenue, after deducting the latter sum, is $81,853.10. 
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The commissioners of school money of the city and county of 
New-York, in compliance with the alteration of the Revised Sta- 
tutes, made at the last session of the Legislature, requiring their 
annual report on or before the first day of October, do 

Respectfully Report: 

That at the date of their last report, there remained at their 
credit in the Mechanics' bank, the sum of two thousand seven 
hundred and eighty-one dollars and ninety-two cents. 

Pursuant to an act of the Legislature, passed April 13, 1835, 
the reserved sum of two thousand seven hundred and fifty-eight 
dollars and eighty-six cents, was, on the 29th day of the same 
month, paid over to the trustees of the public school society for 
the school at the Long-Island farms, leaving the fractional balance 
in the bank of twenty-three dollars and six cents. 

That on the third day of June last, there was deposited to their 
credit in the Mechanics' bank, the sum of ten thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy-six dollars and fifty-six cents, as the quota of 
moneys from the State school fund; also the equivalent sum of ten 
thousand five hundred and seventy-six dollars and fifty-six cents, 
by the corporation of this city, together with the sum of seventy- 
two thousand six hundred and fifty-one dollars, being the amount 
of special tax raised by the corporation; making in all, with the 
aforesaid fractional balance of twenty-three dollars and six cents, 
the sum of ninety-three thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven 
dollars and eighteen cents, which has been distributed, in confor- 
mity with the ordinance of ihe corporation, designating the schools 
entitled to participate therein, as follows T 



To the trustees of the Pub- 
lic School society, for, . . . 
Greenwich Orphan Asylum,. 

Manhattanvilie school, 

Harlaem schools, 

Roman Catholic Orp'n Asyl., 

Hamilton school, 

Yorkville school, 

Mechanics' society, 



Av. attend, 
nnoe of scho- 
lars. 


00 

(«^ 

O 

i 

65 


8,917 


171 


2 


64 


2 


125 


3 


149 


1 


14 


1 


97 


2 


39 


2 


9,576 


79 



Leaving a fractional bal. in the bank, of* • 



$87,364 31 

1,675 37 

627 00 

1,224 69 

1;459 83 

187 16 

950 35^ 

382 10^ 



$93,820 85 
6 33 

$93,827 18 



13,897 
171 

95 
ISO 
151 

33 
148 

46 



14,721 
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The commissioners would further report, that by a communica- 
tion, under date of May 13, 1835, from Samuel Akerly, Esquire, 
president of the Institution for the Blind, said Institution declined 
receiving any of the school money, deeming that by the donations 
of the Legislature and the corporation, the scholars therein edu* 
cated could not be considered as taught free of expense, and there- 
fore, no report being received by the commissioners, as required 
by the law, distribution was not made to that institution. 

Since the last annual report, the schools of the Manun*ission so* 
ciety, in pursuance of an act of the Legislature, have beea placei) 
under the charge of the public school society, which measure, by 
the association of the two boards, and increase of the powers of 
the former society, will, without doubt, extend their sphere of use- 
fulness^ and increase their advantage to the colored population. 

In conclusion, the commissioners would again express their en- 
tire satisfaction, with the care and attention of the trustees of the 
several schools under their supervision, and also notice the very 
gratifying accordance exhibited in their "annual returns, with the 
average attendance noted in the minutes of the semi-annual visits, 

J^ew-York, 22d Sept. 1835. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

By order. 
WM. THOMPSON, Ch'n, 

Saml. N. Dodge, Sec'y. 

I, Thomas Jeremiah, clerk of the city and county of New^i 
York, do hereby certify, that the preceding is a true copy of the 
report of the commissioners of school money for this city and 
county, on file in my office. 

Given under my hand and se^\ of office, the 30th day of Scp^ 
tember, 1835, 

THOS. JEREMIAH, 



( H. ) 

Local School Fund* 

Lots reserved for the support of the gospel and schools, and the 
funds arising therefrom. 

The act passed in 1789, for the sale of the lands belonging to 
the people of this State, required the Surveyor»General to reserve 
in each township one lot for the support of the gospel, and one lot 
for the use of school? in such township. — 3 R. S. p. 242. 

The following is a list of the principal reservations of this Da-> 
ture, viz: 

One lot of 550 acres in each of the 28 townships in the Military 
tract. 

Forty lots of 250 acres each in the 20 townships west of the 
Unadilla river, bemg 10,000 acres. 
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One lot of 640 acres in each of the townships of Favette, CRn- 
ton, Greene, Warren, Chenango, Sidney and Hampden, in the 
counties of Broon>e and Chenango. 

Ten lots of 640 acres each in the townships along the St. Law- 
rence. 

Sixteen lots of 640 acres each in Totten and Orossfield's pur- 
chase* ' 

In the township of Plattsburgh, 400 acres were reserved for the 
use of a minister of the gospel, and 460 acres for the use of a pub- 
lic school or schools in the said township* 

In the township of Benson, 640 acres were reserved for gospel 
«nd schools. 

The Local School Fund, established by the sale or renting of 
these lots^^ as well as from other sources, are given in the reports 
of the commissioners of the several towns, and are as foliowfr: 

ALBANY COUNTY. 
Bern — From supervisor of the town, * 85 00 

ALLEGANY COUNTY. 

Andover — From town fund, $4 68 

Eagle — From poor funds, •••• 13 30 

Genesee — Donation, 8 75 

Grove — From town fund, *...*• . • . . ^9 22 

Haight — Excise money, « • • * • « «• • 3 13 

Independence-^-Yrom town fund, i •••«• 26 99 

PiA:e-i— From town fund, • ••. ««« 6 00 

$71 72 

BROOME COUNTY. 

CohsvUie — From gospel and school lands, • • 1^104 52 

Sanford — From school lands, 75 35 

Union — From town fund, 13 61 

Windsor — ^From town lands, 10 36 

•203 84 

CATTARAUGUS COUNTY. 

Hinsdale — From town fund, • f9 44 

Mackias — ^From town fund, • • • • • 2 40 

Clean — From town funds, * • . . « 19 27 

•81 11 

CAYUGA COUNTY. 

Aurelius — ^From public lands, |^13 17 

Brutus — ^From town funds, 121 91 

Cato — From school lands, ••• 45 00 

[Assem* No. 6.] 14 
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Conquat — From town foods ^4 ez 

Fleming — Prom school lot, , 10 77 

Genoa — From town funds, S483.84; from former su- 
pervisor, «77. 57, 540 41 

Ira — From town land, •38.56; poor fund, 80>60, 45 36 

Ledyard — Prom town fund, 315 69 

Locke — From gospel and school lands, 236 dS 

Mentz — From gospel and school lands, 9341.50; from 

bonds and mortgages, 934.75, ;.... 276 25 

Moravia — From gospel and school lot, 36 94 

^les — Fiom gospel and school lot, 54 28 

Owasco—From school tot, !00 00 

Scipio — FromtownFecurities, 9233. 06; from stiperTisor, 

V49.63 271 70 

Sempronius — From gospel and school lot, 33 63 

Sennet — From school fund, 159 53- 

Sprmgport — From town fund, 42 87 

JStertiTig — From gospel and school lot and poor fund, .. 195 43 

Summer- Hill — From school lot, 22 21 

Venice — From town fund, 280 33 

Tictory — From gospel and school lands 40 OS 

92,769 36 

CHAUTAUQUE COUNTY. 

Sitsli — From Overseers of the poor, 941 68 

Charlotte — From supervisor, ...; 1 gg 

Gerry — From town fund ; . ... 10 76 

Harmony — From overseers of poor, 89 70 

Portland — From town fund, 32 60 

Sherman — From town fund, 37 



•176 47 

CHENANGO COUNTY. 

Bainbridge — From gospel and literature fund, $343 36 

Columbus — From gospel and school lands, 91 48 

Coventry — From town lands, 39 07 

Guilford — From gospel and school lands, 46 08 

Greene— From town fund 98 00 

JUacdonough — From tow a fund 108 15 

JiTewBerlin — From gospe and school fund, 108 99 

0/se/(C-^From school lands 65 69 

Oxford — From gospel and school lot, 45 60 

Pharsalia — From gospel and school lands, , 79 OS 

Plymouth — From town funds, 60 88 

Preston — From gospel and school lands, 6693 

Sherburne — From town funds, 125 72 

91,168 77 
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CLINTON COUNTY. 

Champlain — ^From poor fund, 669.29; from supervisor, 

$61.65 8130 94 

Chaxy — From town fund, • •« 19 72 

Ellenburgh — From poor fund, • •• 18 33 

Mooers — From town fund, • • 26 91 

Plattshurgh — From town fund, . . • 78 78 

$274 67 

« 

CORTLAND COUNTY. 

dncinnatus — From public lot, • $66 65 

Cortlandmlle — From gospel and school lot, 126 88 

Homer — From gospel and school lot, 125 00 

Marathon — From town lot, . • • • • • • 64 68 

Preble — From gospel and school lots, 118 55 

Scott — From gospel and school lots, . • . • 96 60 

Solon — From public lands, 90 59 

Truxton — From public lands, • • • 276 81 

Virgil— From public lot, 102 72 

$1,068 48 

DELAWARE COUNTY. 

Hancock — From supervisor, •••••• $2 00 

ERIE COUNTY. 

Buffalo — From bond and mortgage, > ^Bl 55 

Colden — From poor fund, . . • 1 25 

Concord — From poor fund, 20 27 

Collins^^Froxn poor funds, Ill 95 

Eden — From overseers of the poor, ,.♦ 848 

Sardinia — From town fund, •••••• 28 05 



$201 55 



ESSEX COUNTY. 

Lewis — ^From overseers of the poor, • 90 86 

Minerva — ^From overseers of the poor, . • • 21 44 

Schroon — From poor fund, ••• 12 00 



$124 30 



FRANKLIN COUNTY. 



Dickinson — From town fund, •••••••. $21 85 

Moira — ^From town funds, • • 56 08 

$77 93 
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GENESEE COUNTY. 

Bergen — From poor fuod^ • • • • • • • |^41 17 

Gainesville — From overseers of the poor, $8,265^ from 

road commissioners, $93.24, 101 4& 

Perry — From school fund,. 92.20; from supervisor, 912, 14 20 

Wethersfield — From town fund, ^« •••• .^ •>•••• « 3^ 38 

9160 24 

HERKIMER COUNTY. 

Frankfort — From town fund, 915 00 

Warren — From town fund^ «• ..*•• . 14 80 

930 70 

JEFFERSON COUNTY. 
Antvoerp — From overseers of the poof, • • 943 3& 

MADISON COUNTY. 

Srookfield — From school lands, 9150 91 

Eaton — From school lands, ••• 111 34 

Georgetown — From school lands, , 63 75 

familton — From school lands, ••••••••• 66 83 

tbanon — From school lands, 86 38 

Madison — From gospel and school lands, . • • • • 122 51 

Jfelson — ^From school lands, ••••> 143 65 

Smithfield — From overseers of the poor, 66 47 

9811 84 

NIAGARA COUNTY. 

Hartland — From town fund, #.••.. 913 65 

Lockport — From town fund, 51 3& 

Jfewfane — From town fund, • 9 00 

l^oWer— *From town fund, 30 10 

Wilson — From town fund, • • • 50 00 

9154 14 

ONEIDA COUNTY- 

Boonville — F*rom town fund, $71 31 

Bridgewaler — From town fund, 48 69 

Florence — From town moneys, • 18 52 

Sangerfield-^F rom school lands, • •. 112 00 

li'enton — From school fund, •«••••»••••••%«• 22 75. 

r 
9273 07 
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ONONDAGA COUNTY. 

Cicero — From gospel and school lot, 9157 31 

Clay — From gospel and school lot, 10 42 

Fabius — From public lot, • 156 69 

La Fayette — From school fund, • • • « 189 84 

Lysander — From public lot, 102 70 

Manlius — From town fund, • • • 697 84 

Marcellus — From town fund, • 214 37 

Otisco — From gospel and school lot, 150 60 

Pompey — From town fund, 380 36 

Skaneatelas — From town fund, . • 318 85 

Spafford — From gospel and school lot, 181 58 

Salina — From gospel and school lot, • 55 88 

Tully, J03 72 

$2,720 16 

ONTARIO COUNTY. 

Gorkam — From town fund, i .••...• • 9130 00 

ORANGE COUNTY. 

JMowoe — From school fund, 925 00 

^ewburgh — From town fund, .... 122 66 

9147 66 

ORLEANS COUNTY. 

Ridgeway— From town fund, 944 55 

OSWEGO COUNTY. 

Granby — Prom gospel and school lot, 9108 70 

Hannibal — ^From gospel and school lot, 1 18 98 

Oswego — From gospel lot, 177 75 

9405 43 

OTSEGO COUNTY. 

Edmeston — From town fund, • • • • 9240 69 

Exeter-^From town fund, • 10 08 

9250 77 

QUEENS COUNTY. 

Oyster-Bay — From the sale of marsh grass, ,....,•••• 9197 75 

SARATOGA COUNTY. 

Day — From town fund, • • • • . 920 00 

Edinburgh — ^From town fund, ...•.•••.. 36 53 

956 53 
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SENECA COUNTY. 

Covert — From town fund, 6267 34 

Fayette — From town fund, « • • • 478 36 

Junius — From town fund, • • • • • • 39 30 

Lodi — From town fund, .•• 267 50 

Ovid — From town fund, • • • • •••••• 804 23 

Romulus — From town fund, •••••' 445 55 

Seneca-Falls — ^From town fund, • 57 71 

Tyre — ^From school lot, • . • • • • • • 39 04 

•1,980 93 

ST. LAWRENCE COUNTY. 

Canton — From town fund, • $177 37 

De Kalh — From public land and poor fund, • • 189 44 

De Peyster — From school lands, • • • 25 00 

Fowler — From town fund, 34 20 

Gouvemeur — From gospel and school lot, • • • 136 54 

Hammond — From town fund, • 29 12 

Hermon — From supervisor, 2 75 

Hopkinton — ^From poor fund, % 75 00 

Lawrence — ^From poor fund, 7 00 

Lisbon — From town fund, 39 00 

Louisville — From town fund, . • • ...•••. 54 48 

Madrid — ^From public land, 8111.74; from poor fund, 

$17.21, 128 95 

Massena — ^From poor fund, .•••••••.»••.•••. 36 81 

Morristown — From school lands, • • • 37 00 

Jforfolk — From public land, $63.72; from school fund, 

$11.04, 74 76 

Oswegatchie — From public land, •. .••••• 46 00 

Parishville — From town fund, 22 69 

Pierrepont — From town fund, • 20 29 

Potsdam — From gospel and school lot, • • • • • 237 00 

Bossie — From school fund, • • • 18 85 

Stockholm — ^From town fund, $46.63; from supervisor, 

$4.37,. 51 00 



$1,393 25 

STEUBEN COUNTY. 

Canisteo — ^From overseers of the poor, ••••• $11 62 

Greenwood — From town fund, ...•••....<« 9 30 

Hornby — From overseers of the poor, ••••• 1 14 

Howard — From overseers of the poor, • • • 99 73 

Jasper — From overseers of the poor, 19 88 

Tyrone — From town fund, • . • • « • . • 17 80 

JVayne — From town fund, 20 00 

$178 97 
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SULLIVAN COUNTY. 

Fallshurgh — From poor fund, • • • • 88 42 

Rockland — From town fund, • 23 78 

/ — — — 

$32 20 

TIOGA COUNTY. 

Bigflats — From town fund^ • $8 22 

Cayuta — ^From overseers of the poor, 26 81 

$35 03 

TOMPKINS COUNTY. 

Dryden — From gospel and school lot, • . • 8808 47 

Enfield — From gospel and school lot, 245 93 

Groton — From town funds, 113 45 

Hector — From town funds, 639 48 

Ithaca — From gospel and school lot, • 483 30 

Lansing — From town funds, 680 67 

Ulysses — From school lot, • 300 00 

$3,271 30 

WARREN COUNTY. 
Chester — ^From town fund, $11 19 

WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
Hebron — From collector's fees, $24 17 

WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 

Rye — From town fund, • • • • • $52 80 

South-Salem — From town fund, • 39 75 

•92 55 
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Albany, $5 00 

Allegany, « 71 72 

Broome, • • . 203 84 

Cattaraugus, 31 11 

Cayuga, 2,760 26 

Chautauque,*. 176 47 

Chenango, « 1,168 77 

Clinton, 274 67 

Cortland, 1,068 48 

Delaware, 2 00 

Erie, 201 56 

Essex, ••• 124 30 

Franklin, •...,/. 77 93 

Genesee, , 160 24 

Herkimer, « . , 30 70 

Jefferson, , • 43 39 

Madison, •.•••.... 811 84 

Niagara, •••• 154 14 

Oneida, 273 07 

Onondaga, 2,720 16 

Ontario,- 130 00 

Orange, • •••«. 14766 

Orleans, ••••••••. , 44 55 

Oswego, 405 43 

Otsego, 250 77 

Queens, • 197 75 

Saratoga, 56 53 

Seneca, • ••• 1,9S9 93 

St. Lawrence, 1,393 25 

Steuben, ,..,,^.. 178 97 

Sullivan, • ...; 32 20 

Tioga, 35 08 

Tompkins, 3,271 30 

Warren, e. 11 19 

Washington, 24 17 

Westchester, • 92 55 

Total, ,.... #18,620 99 
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Adams' Grammar is used in one'town in Rensselaer. 
Adams' Geography is used in one town in Westchester. 
AJcxander's Grammar is used in one town in Washington. 
American History is used in one town in Sullivan and one in 
Tioga. 

American Instructor is used in one town in Albany, one in Co- 
lumbia, two in Rensselaer, and one in Schenectady. 
Blake's Chemistry is used in one town in Allegany. 
The Bible is used in one town in Albany, one in Cayuga, one 
in Columbia, one in Franklin, one in Montgomery, one in Oneida, 
one in Queens, one in Tioga, and one in Ulster. 

Blair's Rhetoric is used in one town in Orange, one in Putnam^ 
one in Queens, and one in Schenectady. 

Bartlett's English Reader is used in one town in Lewis. 
Blake's Philosophy is used in one town in Albany, one in llrie, 
one in Greene, one in Orleans, three in Saratoga, and one in Stei>- 
ben. 

Blake's Historical Reader is used in one town in Allegany. 
Bennett's Book-Keeping is used in one tow'h in Kings. 
Bullion's Grammar is used in two towns in Washington. 
Baldwin's Primary Arithmetic is used in one town in Orange. 
Burhans' Nomenclature is used in one town in Dutchess. 
Burhans' Spelling Book is used in one town in Schoharie. 
Brief Remarker is used in four towns in Columbia, one in Dela- 
ware, one in Greene, one in Livingston, one in Monroe, one in 
Ontario, one in Queens, and one in Westchester. 

Bonnycastle's Mensuration is used in one town in Queens. 
Carom's Grammar is used in one town in Allegany. 
Child's Instructor is used in one town in Queens and one Id 
W^estchester 

Child's Guide is used in one town in Franklin. 
Child's 1st and 2d Book is used in one town in St. Lawrence 
and one in Sullivan. 

Cobb's Dictionary is used in one town in Broome, one in Dela- 
ware, one in Jefferson, one in Tioga, and one in Wayne. 

Cobb's Arithmetic is used in one town in Chenango, and two in 
Delaware. 

Cobb's Sequel is used in one town in Genesee, one in Tioga, and 
one in Tompkins. 

Cobb's Reader is used in one town in Ontario, one in Seneca,, 
and one in Ulster. 
Clute's Geography. 

Colburn's First Lessons is used in one town in Montgomery 
and one in Wayne. 

Coleman's Mental Arithmetic is used in one town in Chenango, 
one in Kings,- and one in Onondaga. 

Columbian Class Book is used in one town in Dutchess; 
Columbian Orator is used in one town in Cayuga, one in Colum-^ 
bia, one in Montgomery, one in Orange, two in Rensselaer, one in 
Saratoga, one in Schoharie, and one in Ulster. 

Columbian Reader is used in one town in Lewis, one in Niaga* 
ra, and one in Otsego. 
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Comstock's Philosophy is used in one town in Allegany, one in 
Clinton, one in Dutchess, one in Herkimer, one in Madison, one in 
Oneida, one in Oswego, and one in Steuben. 

Comstock's Chemistry is used in one town in Orleans. 

Comlev's Grammar is used in one town in Dutchess. 

«» 

Comley's Spelling Book is used in one town in Westchester. 
Dwight's Geography is used in one town in Rensselaer. 
Dilworth's Arithmetic is used in one town in Rockland. 
Davis' Arithmetic is used in one town in Ontario. 
Elocution of. Dr. Lacy is used in one town in Albany. 
Emerson's Arithmetic is used in one town in Delaware, one in 
Franklin, one in Genesee, one in Monroe, one in Orange, and one 
in Otsego. 

Emerson's First Lessons is used in one town in Albany, one in 
Queens, one in Rensselaer, and one in Sullivan. 

Emerson's Natural Philosophy is used in one town in Jefferson. 
Ehierson's Spelling Book is used in one town in St. Lawrence. 
English Spelling Book is used in one towir in Rensselaer. 
First Book of History is used in one town in Allegany, one in 
Columbia, and two in Montgomery. 

Flint's Surveying is used in one town in Delaware and one in 
Otsego. 

Filer's Arithmetic is used in one town in Monrpe. 
Franklin Primmer is used in one town in Washington. 
Fisk's Grammar is used in two towns in Rensselaer. 
Gibson's Surveying is used in one town in Dutchess. 
Goodrich's Geography is used in one town in Cayuga, one in 
Chautauque, one in Chenango, one in Dutchess, two in Franklin, 
one in Herkimer, and one in Westchester. 

Goodrich's Spelling Book is used in two towns in Saratoga. 
Goodrich's Definition Reader is used in three towns in Saratoga. 
Gomrie's Surveying is used in one town in Dutchess. 
General Class Book is used in one town in Allegany, one in 
Montgomery, and one in Rensselaer. 

Grimshaw's History is used in one town in Putnam. 
Hazen's Spelling Book is used in one town in Chautauque, and 
one in Delaware. 

Hazen's Speller and Definer is used in one town in Greene, 
tlarl's Geography is used in one town in Genesee, two in Mon- 
roe, one in Orleans, and one in Queens. 

Hall's Geography is used in one town in Cayuga. 
Halsey's History is used in one town in Suffolk. 
History of South America and Mexico is used in one town in 
Orange. 

History of the World is used in one town in Montgomery. 
History of the State of New- York is used in one town in Her- 
kimer. 

Historical Dictionary is used in one town in Columbia, one in 
Delaware, and one in Schoharie. 

Holbrook's Geometry is used in one town in Saratoga. 
Hull's Spelling Book is used in one town in Chenango. 
Improved Reader is used in one town in Montgomery, one in 
ftensselaer, and one in Washington. 
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Ingersoll's Grammar is used in one town in Cayuga and ohe in 
Queens. 

Introduction to Popular Lessons is used in one town in Montgo- 
mery. 

Jack Halyard is used in one town in Chautauque, one in Gene- 
see, onef in Niagara, one in Onondaga, and one in Queens. 

Jones' Natural Philosophy is used in one town in Dutchess and 
one in Putnam. ^ 

Juvenile Spelling Book is used in one town in Dutchess. 

Kirkland's Grammar is used in one town in Monroe. 

Malte Brun's Geography is used in two towus in Chautauque, 
two in Clinton, one in Delaware, one in Dutchess, one in Frank- 
lin, one in Genesee, one in Herkimer, two in Livingston, one in 
Madison, one in Ontario, one in Orleans, one in Sullivan, and one 
in Westchester. 

Moore's Monitor is used in one town in Suffolk. 

Murray's Sequel is used in one town in Cayuga, five in Put- 
nam, and three in Westchester. 

Murray's Introduction is used in one town in Albany, one in 
Lewis, one in Oneida, one in Orange, one in Ulster, and one in 
Wayne* 

Murray's Manual is used in one town in Seneca. 

Murray's Dictionary is used in one town in Otsego. 

Natural Philosophy and History is used in one town in Greene. 

National Reader is used in one town in Clinton, one in Essex, 
two in Franklin, one in Onondaga, one in Schenectady one in Se- 
neca, one in Suffolk, one in Washington, and one in Westchester. 

National Orator is used in one town in Orleans. 

New-York Reader is used in one town in Clinton, gne in Dutch- 
ess, one in Ontario, two in Queens, one in St. Lawrence, one in 
Ulster, and one in Westchester. 

New-York Spelling Book is used in one town in Queens. 

Ostrander's Astronomy is used in one town in Albany. 

Parker's Arithmetic is used in one town in Delaware. 

Parker's Progressive Exercises is used in one town in Saratoga. 

Parish's Geography is used in one town in Schoharie. 

Parley's Histories is used in one town in Erie, one in Herki- 
mer,M)ne in Jefferson, and one in Orange. 

Parley's Stories is used in one town in Columbia. 

Parley's Arithmetic is used in one town in Albany and one in 
Delaware. 

Paley's Philosophy is used in one town in Albany. 

Picket's Class Book is used in one town in Orange, two in 
Rockland, and one in Westchester. 

Picket's Spelling Book is used in one town in Orange, one in 
Sullivan, and two in Westchester. 

Picket's Grammar is used in one town in Orange and one in 
Sullivan. 

Picket's Juvenile Mentor is used in one town in Orange. 

Popular Lessons is used in three towns in Montgomery, one in 
Ontario, three in Orange, one in Saratoga, one in Sullivan, one 
in Ulster, and one in Westchester. 
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Preston's Book Keeping is used in one town in Albany. 

Putnam's Reading Book is used in one town in Ontario. 

Premium History is used in one town in Washington. 

Roman History is used in one town in Clinton and one in Kings. 

Sear's Spelling Book is used in one town in Livingston, six in 
Monroe, and one in Putnam. 

Sequel to Easy Lessons is used in one town in Orleans and one 
in Westchester. 

Severant's Reader is used in one town in Allegany and one in 
Wayne. 

Seve rant's Spelling Book is used in one town in Albany. 

Scientific Class Book is used in one town in Onondaga and one 
in Ontario. 

Scott's Lessons is used in one town in. Essex, one in Kings, one 
in Rockland, and one in Westchester. 

Smith's Grammar is used in two towns in Allegany, one in Alba- 
ny, one in Columbia, two in Dutchess, one in Essex, one in 
Greene, four in Ontario, one in Saratoga, one in Schoharie, one 
in Suffolk, one in Ulster, one in Warren, two in Washington, and 
two in Westchester. 

Smith's Arithmetic is used in one town in Chautauque, one in 
Cattaraugus, one in Chenango, one in Columbia, one in Essex, 
one in Franklin, two in Livingston, one in Montgomery, one in 
Niagara, four in Ontario, one in Orleans, one in Queens, two in 
Rensselaer, one in Tioga, one in Tompkins, one in Ulster, and 
two in Washington. 

Sullivan's Political Class Book is used in one town in Montgo* 
mery. 

Symbolical Primmer is used in one town in Albany. 

The Young Reader is used in one town in Steuben, one in 
Westchester, and one in Yates. 

Thompson's Arithmetic is used in three towns in Essex, and 
one in Washington. 

Tytler's History is used in one town in Chenango, one in Clin- 
ton, one in Herkimer, two in Queens, three in Saratoga, one in 
Seneca, and one in Steuben. 

Universal Preceptor is used in one town in Saratoga. 

Webster's Grammar is used in one town in Delaware, one in 
Essex, and one in Madison. 

Webster's Arithmetic is used in one town in Kings, one in 
Montgomery, and one in Ontario. 

Whelpley's Compend is used in two towns in Frankliii and one 
in St. Lawrence. 

Willett's Grammar is used in one town in Dutchess. 

Willett's Book Keeping is used in one town in Dutchess. , 

William's Spelling Book is used in one town in Broome, two in 
Chenango, four in Madison, and two in Tioga. 

Willard's Geography is used in one town in Albany, one in 
Schoharie, and one in Yates. 

Woodbury's Geography is used in one town in Clinton. 

Worcester's Primmer is used in one town in Ontario. 
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The following table shows the total of the principal Books used, as 
they appear in the reports of the Superintendent for 1827, 1830, 
1833, 1834, 1835, and 1 836, /rom which the increase and decrease 
of the towns using the different books can be ascertained^ 



BOOKS. 



English Reader, used in . 
Daboll's Arithmetic, .... 
Murray's Grammar, .... 
Webster's Spell ing-Book, 

Testament, 

Woodbridge's Geography 
Walker's Dictionary, 
Willeit's Geography,, 
Morse's Geography, 
American Preceptor, 

Adams' Arithmetic, 

Pike's " 

Cummitig's Geography, . 

Olney's 

Marshall's Spelling-Book, 

Cobb's 

Crandal's 

Greenleafs Grammar, • . . 

living's Columbus, . • • • . 

American Reader, , 

Bentley's Spelling-Book, 
Ostrander's Arithmetic, 
History of the U. S., 
Wiilett's Arithmetic, . . 
Colburn's ** 
Kirkham's Grammar, . . 
Leavitt's Easy Lessons, 



ti 



n 



• • 



H 






434 

349 

389 

302 

168 

IJO 

133 

117 

108 

93 

91 

80 

76 

I • • • 

60 

59 

55 

35 



21 
16 
16 

6 
10 

1 



6 



584 

473 

472 

417 

216 

309 

141 

120 

98 

63 

96 

61 

68 

• • • • 

85 

209 

62 

76 



.S 



41 
45 
33 
16 

8 
28 
15 



549 

472 

462 

433 

166 

375 

95 

98 

50 

27 

91 

36 

33 

183 

61 

235 

62 

96 



19 
36 
48 
83 
24 
17 
HI 
22 



it 

H 



563 

465 

459 

418 

169 

398 

126 

90 

35 

17 

95 

29 

15 

271 

59 

234 

52 

93 



24 
32 
51 

105 
23 
26 

179 
17 






536 

481 

400 

388 

142 

349 

102 

63 

19 

12 

85 

25 

16 

334 

35 

222 

55 

72 

38 

15 

35 

40 

149 

20 

33 

242 

17 



Sg 



546 

500 

373 

332 

124 

334 

104 

44 

16 

10 

119 

24 

17 

398 

'39 

242 

42 

61 

41 

18 

36 

48 

174 

28 

38 

331 

19 
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ERRATA. 

Page 23, 3d line from bottom, for ^^ complete,^^ read complex. 
Page 24, 13th line from top, for ^' provided,^^ read raised^ 
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